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1933 proceeded set what was probably the most 

academic and literate administration the history the 
nation. are all aware, this came known the 
Trust.” was notable for many things, among them the unques- 
tioned ability and high spirit industry and devotion manifested 
the group whole. But one feature, which especial interest 
the group gathered here this evening, was the surprisingly small 
number professional sociologists included the official family. 
There were few notable exceptions, some whom, know, 
found the atmosphere not entirely congenial and voluntarily with- 
drew. But viewing the situation whole striking fact that 
vast enterprise, which was essentially sociological its nature, 
almost negligible part the responsibility was entrusted those 
who had made sociology their life study and work. 

What reasons can discern for this situation? 

begin with, presume that very few professional sociologists, 
particularly the presence such eminent gathering their 
colleagues from the allied social sciences, would admit that the de- 
terminative factor was inferior level ability scientific attain- 
ment the part sociologists compared with economists, politi- 
cal scientists, and financiers. There may have been some influence 
the President’s individual background and personal acquaintance- 
ships. But seems quite clear that the outstanding explana- 
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tion found the fact that the emergency which confronted 
President Roosevelt was commonly regarded the public, and 
doubtless the President himself, situation, and 
course economic matters should dealt with economists first 
all. other words, the President’s conduct simply unusually 
conspicuous example the familiar line distinction drawn be- 
tween economics and sociology. Tonight should like raise certain 
questions this connection. this line demarcation valid? Are 
economics and sociology two distinct sciences (or, perhaps, one 
science and the other some other kind discipline) like two 
neighbors who have polite bowing acquaintance and pass the time 
day over sturdy boundary fence, but each whom would vig- 
orously resent any trespass the other upon his territory? 
they possibly represent two different the same great 
body social fact? Or, finally, the function sociology deal 
specifically with certain aspects this body social fact, while 
economics confines itself other aspects? 

have expectation ambition answer these questions cate- 
gorically the next few minutes. All wish suggest cer- 
tain considerations which may throw some light upon the problem, 
and may not only clarify our thinking the subject, but may also 
possibly make some slight contribution more constructive and 
comprehensive application sociological theory some the 
emergent problems contemporary life. 

First all, may take matter course that economics 
deals with the particular departments the social organization 
which are concerned with the production, distribution, and exchange 
wealth, and useful services. Fundamentally, the conventional 
definitions “wealth” indicate, economics concentrates upon the 
provision those material supplies upon which human life and 
happiness depend. Such attention devotes personal services 
largely conditioned the principles which has derived from the 
study the material aspects civilization. The first question that 
arises, therefore, whether the administration material interests 
has about some peculiar quality that puts different category 
from the administration educational, recreational reproduc- 
tional interests, causing the latter group fit subjects for socio- 
logical consideration and interpretation, but barring the first. 
would difficult, indeed, find any logical justification for such 
conclusion. The material interests life are least basic the 


procreational and recreational. They involve least much social 
integration and social control. They have least many distinct 
processes. They are least closely tied with social change, and 
they just frequently manifest social lag. Why, then, has sociology 
been modest and timid about including them the full scope 
its theoretical inquiry? 

One reason seems stand out conspicuously and obviously. This 
is, simply, that economics got the ground first, staked out 
claim, and put unmistakable trespass signs all sides. This, 
again, was perfectly natural and comprehensible development. The 
material interests life are not only basic; they are objective, 
tangible, and observable. Adam Smith’s famous story the pins 
something that everybody can understand. Moreover, many the 
materials with which economics deals are measurable everyday 
quantitative instruments. They can counted, weighed, and 
handled accurately mathematical and statistical processes. They 
lend themselves the construction science which, its primary 
aspects, has every appearance precision, accuracy and uniformity. 
the extent that economics confines itself these phases its 
field can both convincing and sound. only when follows 
its own analyses into the profounder realms human relationships, 
and the factors individual interests and behavior that lie back 
them, that becomes vague and equivocal, not say unrealistic. 
The more penetrating and analytical economists have always dis- 
covered that sooner later their search for causal relationships led 
them the behavior the individual man. They could not ade- 
quately interpret the group phenomena which concerned them un- 
less they knew something about the character and motivation 
personal conduct. Unfortunately, the time when the ground work 
economic theory was being laid, there was competent psychol- 
ogy answer the questions that scholarly economists were asking. 
There was developed science tell them what the social unit 
really like his dynamic characteristics, why acts does. 
Consequently, for the rounding out their theory, they had 
postulate social unit, which has come familiarly known 
the man,” and who has played his central role economic 
theory from that time down very recent years, and still holds 
important place. the time sociology began tardily mature 
itself into self-respecting scientific discipline the structure eco- 
nomics had become well integrated, and had achieved for itself 
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such large and well merited measure social recognition and 
esteem, that the new science naturally felt reluctant invade the 
field. was not sure its own ground, could offer well au- 
thenticated laws supplant qualify those economics, and 
was justifiably reluctant about seeming rush where scholarly 
angels had trod for long. certain sort unwritten Gentle- 
men’s Agreement confined itself elaborate and comprehensive 
inquiries into, and interpretations of, those human relationships that 
had with sex, the family, recreation, the political organization, 
education, and innumerable minor interests, but left the great field 
the provision material needs pretty severely alone. 

Natural though this development has been, seems that its 
consequences have been unfortunate for both economics and sociol- 
ogy. Economics has missed the humanizing influence and the sense 
realism that could derived only from the truly sociological 
handling its materials, while sociology has not only suffered 
mutilation through the loss essential member, but even within 
the fields which has developed has missed the enrichment and 
completeness its own theory which would have been derived from 
thorough study economic relationships. 

seems that the time now ripe correct this lesion, and 
bring about such rapprochement the two sciences shall 
serve round out and solidify them both. seems that the 
key this rapprochement found the concept business, 
and that concept that invite your attention for the next few 
minutes. Business one those common words which are used 
everyday conversation, but which are also indispensable for the 
analysis social science, unless some artificial word arbitrarily 
put their place. Everybody talks about business, and great 
many people engage what they believe business, and yet 
very few people could tell precisely what they mean business. 
This lack directly traceable socioiogy, for business, 
thinking it, essentially sociological reality, and should 
clarified sociological methodology. Yet most sociological writers 
seem have caught almost glimpse its real meaning, and 
ignore almost completely. preparation for this talk looked 
over number the leading textbooks sociology—those which 
happened own shelves—to see what extent they gave 
recognition business sociological concept. was interested 
discover that out twenty-one books examined, eleven did not in- 
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clude business their indexes, seven listed the word, and three 
made qualified mention, such “‘business ethics,” something 
the sort. There was not one that gave more than passing dis- 
cussion business, and none that seemed recognize business 
the way which believe sound and essential. This 
institution. (Incidentally, there are number these texts that 
not list “institution” their indexes.) Many these books deal 
with the Industrial Revolution and its consequences, and some 
extent with labor, wages, and the employer-employee relationship. 
But the treatment invariably scanty and almost casual. 

There is, course, great deal difference opinion among 
sociologists the definition and meaning institution. would 
futile for attempt consolidate that concept pre- 
liminary discussion business. But think you will understand 
what have mind when say that institution understand 
such social constructs the state, the church, the family, the school, 
the press, the law—a kind grouping that will perfectly familiar 
you all. The point that wish make that business has 
logical place any such category, and should stand par with 
the most important items such the family and the state. must 
confess that was considerably surprised when discovered that 
the voluminous Sumner-Keller Society” among those 
works that does not include business its index. Knowing the large 
place that Sumner gave the one 
might expect him have given exceptional recognition business, 
even though his major interest was the elemental and more primi- 
tive aspects social organization. How completely his treatment 
ignores modern economic relationships revealed the fact that 
this index lacks not only business, but such related words “‘cor- 
poration,” “bond,” and “profits.” not corporation 
bond just truly sociological reality kinship bond? 
tificate stock any less sociological document than marriage 
certificate? 

What then business sociological sense and what claim has 
that have mentioned, there fairly general agreement among 
sociologists that institution established integration social 
elements for the satisfaction some major interest, including 
elements not only certain tangible equipment, but more funda- 
mentally relationships and established modes social procedure. 
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repeat that you will think the family, the state, and the 
church, institutions, you will have preliminary idea what 
mean business. More specifically, business mean the 
organization social elements into unit designed for the produc- 
tion and supplying material goods and certain types personal 
services. Its essential earmark the integration two more 
social elements. Let make this clear starting with situation 
with which are all familiar. are well aware that live 
what called capitalistic system, and that economic goods are 
produced and distributed according the characteristics such 
system. also recognize that the outstanding feature this sys- 
tem group productive units composed group distinct 
factors, among which capital tends predominant. are in- 
debted economic theory for clear exposition what these factors 
are. all know addition capital these factors are land, 
labor, and organization management. large part economic 
theory devotes itself exposition the relationships between 
these various factors, and the way which the eventual product 
distributed among them. What economics has failed perceive 
clearly that the integration itself distinct entity, quite apart 
from any all the factors that compose it. One evidence this 
failure that economics has provided word designate any such 
entity, and are forced adopt the word business lieu any 
more precise technical term. The basic reason why economics has 
failed clarify this situation that business, distinct integra- 
tion group factors, sociological concept not economic 
one. The thing that essential the accepted, established, so- 
cially authorized mode correlating various social elements into 
functioning unit. Only sociology its nature competent in- 
vestigate understand this kind human nexus. 

Let illustrate this considering the modern corporation. This 
product social evolution clearly recognized economics, and 
some its aspects are elaborately dealt with. There whole li- 
brary books corporation finance, stocks, bonds, well 
the relationships between corporations employers, and labor- 
ers, landlords, and customers. But one would search far find any 
illuminating discussion what the corporation itself function- 
ing unit. partly for this reason that the economic treatment 
profits, elaborate and diversified the various textbooks, 
inconclusive and vague. The reason for this that the very es- 
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sence corporation ownership, and ownership sociological 
concept just truly domination, submission, exploitation, any 
other item the long lists with which you are familiar. really 
amazing when one runs through number the best economics 
textbooks, find how little recognition given ownership, and 
how little space devoted its interpretation. The explanation, 
repeat, primarily that the nature ownership sociological, and 
and that most economists, rightly enough, have not even appre- 
ciated the necessity investigating it. 

What true the corporation true various other types 
productive units. Every society has its own characteristic mode 
organizing the essential factors production into functioning units. 
These typical units not only determine the manner whereby needful 
goods are supplied the population, but also give color the whole 
social structure. This may seem only another way recogniz- 
ing that the economic mores are dominant, Sumner often 
pointed out, making bow economic determinism. This 
neither here nor there. The essential point that the economic 
organization society there are certain features which are defi- 
nitely matter social relationship, motivation, and process that 
they can dealt with adequately only sociological techniques. 
other words, they are approached just any other great 
institution approached, and incorporated sociological 
theory par with the family, the state, the school. 

single illustration the confusion and practical futility that 
result from the failure recognize business institution 
may cite the familiar myth the American business.” 
When business viewed properly institution, that is, 
integrated nexus social elements designed serve human need, 
realize that not business, but technology, that efficient. 
American scientists, engineers, and technologists general, have 
developed truly amazing set instrumentalities for the production 
and physical handling material goods. But the group social 
institutions which supposed secure the abundance, wide dis- 
tribution, and satisfying use these goods—and this business— 
must recognized lamentable and tragic failure. 

Such recognition business institution will not any 
way infringe upon the vested academic interests economics, nor 
detract the slightest from the majesty and utility that science. 
the contrary, properly conducted should simply afford eco- 
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nomics the materials for making itself richer, sounder, and more 
conclusive many ways. There vast special field economic 
interpretation into which the sociologist such has call enter. 
But has both the right and the obligation offer certain contri- 
butions, just the great sciences biology and psychology are 
under obligation furnish materials the sociologist without 
which his own work must meager and unsatisfactory. 

For the sociologist himself, this recognition business insti- 
tution, and the adequate exploration its meaning, will not only 
complete and stabilize economic theory, but will equip sociology far 
more adequately make useful applications its own theory 
the needs the contemporary world. For indubitably evident 
that large portion the anomalies and futilities the contem- 
porary social structure are essentially economic their character, 
and that only sociological interpretations and techniques are 
made available can the faults either structure function cor- 
rected, and the full values derived from the existing social equip- 
ment and endowment which are the legitimate goals the applied 
branches every science. 
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over many topics, and such wide reaches sociology, 
social philosophy, economics, and politics, that first glance, 
seems all but impossible, short essay, justice the life 
work man who, his death, had reached the biblical age 
eighty. The task, however, the lighter that the focus 
scheme thought lies the concepts, marked genius, which 
first appeared Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft, written the age 
thirty-two. these concepts, international reputation 
rests. vigor thought and beauty style the famous Gemein- 
schaft und Gesellschaft was hardly surpassed any the numerous 
later writings the author. Here, already, the social psychological 
foundations and the fundamental sociological categories 
scheme are well and truly laid. 

large part his later work has the funda- 
mental concepts und Gesellschaft special phe- 
nomena social life, e.g., morals and public opinion.? 
The broader public knows merely the author Gemein- 
schaft und Gesellschaft but would unjust identify his scien- 
tific life work with the theorem that book and its application. 
For, the one hand, his sociological system was fully developed 
only later years and, the other, his achievements the social 
sciences reach far beyond the narrower field theoretical sociology. 

sociological system whole was for many years known 
only his personal students,_It has, indeed, never been published 
adequate form, but only some short essays and the Ein- 
die Soziologie, book his maturer years which did not 
attain the classic form the Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft. The 
nevertheless, quite indispensable the understand- 
ing Ténnies’ theory and, because its easy manner, will found 
very useful the teaching sociology. 


SCOPE TONNIES’ WORK. The works Ferdinand 


The author indebted Prof. Frank Graham, Princeton University, for valuable 
assistance translating the German text. 

Die Sitte, Frankfurt, 1909. 

Kritik der Meinung, Berlin, 1922. 
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interest sociological problems was stirred his 
studies Thomas Hobbes’s philosophy law and theory the 
state and, shall see, his own sociology cannot rightly under- 
stood fully appreciated unless these early studies are kept 
mind. his book Hobbes, and numerous later papers prob- 
lems more less closely related Hobbes’s philosophy, 
has made valuable contributions the theory the modern state 
and the philosophy law. These deserve recognition quite apart 
from purely sociological writings. 

The third and least known phase work that the 
empirical investigations which considerable part his life- 
work was devoted. 

Among these studies the following may mentioned here: the 
surveys the socio-economic situation longshoremen and seamen 
Hamburg and other ports, which was asked undertake 
after big strike study the relationship between 
certain moral phenomena socio-economic conditions 
based upon material collected the chief prisons the 
cyclical changes marriage rates and the proportion male 
female births relation certain economic data,’ unhappily pub- 
lished during the first year the World War. This was one the 
first German contributions the empirical study business cycles. 


“Hafenarbeiter und Seeleute Hamburg vor dem Streik 1896-97.” Sozial- 
wissenschaft und Sozialpolitik, 1897; Hamburger Streik von 1896-97 ebenda. Nebst 
verschiedenen anderen Aufsatzen iiber den Streik dieser Zeitschrift”; and Ostseehafen 
Flensburg, Kiel, Liibeck,” Lage der der Seeschifffahrt beschaftigten Arbeiter,” 
Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik, Band 104, 1903. 

zur schleswig-holsteinischen Agrarstatistik,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissenschaft und 
Sozialpolitik, XXX, 

“Verbrechertum Schleswig-Holstein.” Arch. fiir. und 1924 and LVIII, 1927. 

“Die schwere von Mannern Schleswig-Holstein den Jahren 1899-1914 
Verbindung mit Dr. Jurkat,” Zeitschrift fiir und Soziologie, 1929. 

“Ortsherkunft von Verbrechern Schleswig-Holstein,” Deutsches statistisches Zentralblatt, 


29. 

“Uneheliche und verwaiste Verbrecher,” Kriminalstatistische Abhandlungen, Heft 14, 
Leipzig, 1930. 

“Der Selbstmord Eine statistische soziologische der 
holst. Universitats-Gesellschaft, Breslau, 1927. 

“Der Selbstmord Schl.-H,” Nordelbingen, VIII, 1930. 

Heft 1914, und 1915. 
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For these investigations had developed method correla- 
tion his own 

Sociological Theory and Research; The Three Spheres Sociology. 
was detrimental the appreciation America that 
these studies attracted scarcely any attention there and that the 
time when Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft gained broader public 
Germany, there was among American sociologists little interest 
what they held “arm-chair sociology.” And yet be- 
lieving firmly the possibility “exact” methods the social 
sciences, never thought sociological theory being end 
disciplines distinct their epistemological aspects and 
the methods essential each: 


Pure Theoretical (reine, theoretische) Sociology. 
Applied (angewandte) Sociology. 
Empirical (empirische) Sociology Sociography. 


This division relates sociology the narrower sense. Beside 
this, asserted the validity wider concept sociology, 
which had come general recognition outside Germany, which 
includes social biology, demography, and social psychology. 

Tonnies’ idea Pure Sociology corresponds approximately 
“General the meaning which has now become rather 
ideal types (in the meaning Max Weber) “‘soziale Wesenheiten” 
(social entities) static condition. Such system concepts 
necessary means the description and understanding empirical 
social phenomena." 


“Fine neue Methode der Vergleiche statist. Reihen,” Fahrbuch, XXX, 1909. 
See Striefler, Methode der Rangkorrelation nach Deutsches Statistisches 
Zentralblatt, 1931, Heft 

Ferdinand Einteilung der Soziologie. 

The term however, has with different meaning: com- 
prises disciplines pertaining human society, whereas Soziologie,” sociology 
the proper sense, confined the study Wesenheiten” and excludes, for in- 
stance, Social Psychology and Social Biology. 

und Ziele der the presidential address the first conference the 
German Sociological Society, said that sociology was fundamentally philosophical 
science. “‘Als solche hat sie wesentlich mit Begriffen Sie muss diese Begriffe 
bilden, d.h. sie fiir den Gebrauch zurecht machen, die Tatsachen der Erfahrung wie 
daranzuhangen oder wie mit Klammern ergreifen; sie hat diesem Bereiche nicht 
sowohl direkt die Erkenntnis der Tatsachen, sondern die tauglichsten 
fiir solche Erkenntnis herzustellen: Eine wichtige, von den blossen Empiristen 
oft sehr ihrem Schaden gering geschatzte Aufgabe.” (Studien und Kritiken, 131.) 
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The these “pure” concepts the analysis and 
explanation concrete historical societies and his- 
torical processes social evolution the field Angewandte 
Here the original meaning sociology scientific 
philosophy history, conceived Lorenz Stein and Comte, 
restored. planned comprehensive treatise the evolu- 
tion modern society which intended the complement 
Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft. published some papers the sub- 
ject Progress and Evolution and, half year before his 
death, the first volume the larger work was published under the 
title Geist der Neuzeit. The difference between Reine und Angewandte 
Sociology not only that between static and dynamic theory 
society but also, and primarily, between constructive and de- 
ductive approach. Angewandte Sociology empirical data are 
systematized and interpreted according the principle evolution 
from towards 

The sociographic study present social conditions and processes, 
“Empirische can proceed inductive empirical 
since here almost any data required are available can 
made available. But, course, even these empirical studies 
the concepts Pure Sociology will used order select and 
organize the This concept Soziographie corresponds 
approximately the more recent type American social surveys 
and ecological studies scientific representation sociologically 

“Die Angewandte Soziologie kann, solange als die Reine Soziologie nicht als ein einiger- 
massen gefestigtes System von Begriffen und Theorien dasteht, nur als ein Versuch betrachtet 
werden, bestimmte Begriffe und Theorien, die etwa provisorisch einer gewissen Anerkennung 
sich erfreuen, fiir das Verstandnis historischer Entwicklungen auszuwerten. 

Die angewandte Soziologie wird immer haben mit dem, was unter dem Namen 
Philosophie der Geschichte eine gewisse Geltung gewonnen Eine Aufgabe, die 
der angewandten Soziologie naher liegt insofern als sie wissenschaftlicher sein will als die 
Philosophie der Geschichte, ist die Betrachtung einzelner Kulturperioden, der Kulturen selber, 

Sie kann mit dem Hilfsmittel soziologischer Begriffsbildung und Theorie den bisherigen 
Gang der Entwicklung ihren Grundziigen bis zur gegenwartigen Stunde 
verfolgen. Sie miindet daher der sehr als griindlichen Untersuchung des gegen- 
wartigen gesellschaftlichen Lebens. Diese Forschung aber stellt sich als Aufgabe ein 
anderer dritter Teil der Speziellen Soziologie, der durch seine Methode sowohl von der reinen 
als der angewandten Soziologie unterschieden werden will. Diese Methode ist die 
also induktive Methode. Wir nennen sie daher empirische Soziologie oder Soziogra- 

Fortschritt und soziale Entwicklung, Karlsruhe, 1926. 

Compare the above quotation, footnote 12. 

Statistics will employed much possible. liked explain his idea 
Soziographie comparison with the older type German Statistik which considered 
Soziographie improved renovation. 


See Heberle, article “Soziographie” der Stuttgart 1931. 
Here Ténnies’ concept criticized and the subject more strictly defined. 
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relevant facts concrete communities groups. This threefold 
system Sociology, the special sense, can said combine 
organic unity the main approaches the subject society which 
have led the development different and apparently irreconcil- 
able schools sociological 

and The heart system 
lies the doctrine human relationships social entities (soziale 
Wesenheiten). This rests, turn, the distinction between the 
concepts,” and “Gesellschaft.” The historical 
importance the theorem Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft 
the synthesis the rational and the romantic conception 
The two concepts social life which, since the time Aristotle, 
have been the principal theme the discussion social philosophers 
are there held one-sided picture social reality. Its essential 
feature not the construction two antithetic concepts (we shall 
see that they are means intended strictly antithetical, 
but the clear conceptual distinction between two social patterns, 
representing alternative possibilities forming social groups, and, 
further, the recognition that the differences between schools social 
philosophy rest the fact that their proponents have seen only 
one the two spheres the whole social reality. 

true that find the inception this recognition with Hobbes 
the distinction between natural and political commonwealths. 
But the clear formulation the concepts Gemeinschaft und 
Gesellschaft was possible only after theory state and 
society had prepared the way the criticism natural rights and 
rationalistic social doctrines; the knowledge the social life primi- 
tive peoples which, during the 19th century, was attained through 
cultural anthropology, comparative philology, and the studies 
comparative law, were also prerequisite. 

impossible within the limits this paper trace detail 
the influence German natural rights philosophers and 
thinkers the Romantic School and, above all, the English and 
American scholars (e.g., Morgan, Ancient Society). Gemeinschaft 
und Gesellschaft has especially acknowledged the decisive 
stimulus which received from Sir Henry Maine’s antithesis 
status and 

The distinction between and 

shows especially the possibility combining “formal” sociology with historical 
sociology. 


Ténnies gives short enumeration the intellectual sources his theory in: “Mein 
Verhaltnis zur Soziologie,” Thurnwald, Soziologie von heute, Leipzig, 1932. 
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fundamental concepts socia! groups recalls the distinction be- 
tween organic and mechanical social entities (even occa- 
sionally employs these pictures but only analogues) between 
those relationships which have grown naturally out emotion and 
instinct and those which have been consciously set up. 

The essential points theory, however, are: 


(1) that social relationships are regarded creatures the 
human will. They exist social facts only through the will in- 
dividuals associate. 

(2) /This will and, along with it, the inner relationship the associated 

with one another can very varied character: 
group relationship can willed either because desired 
attain through definite end (with complete indifference toward 
even antipathy against the partners, e.g., business co-operation), 
because, from sympathy with the partners, felt that the re- 
lationship valuable itself (e.g., friendship). designates 
the two types will “Wesenwille” and 
means the rational will which distinguishes between end and means 
(the concept corresponds fairly exactly Max Weber’s concept 
the behavior). means any process 
willing which springs from the temper and character individ- 
ual, whether has its origin inclination, habit, 

(3) The therefore means necessarily irrational. 
the contrary, one can distinguish rather between degrees 
rationality the and the “communities” which 
derive therefrom. The scale runs from those which the instinctive 
sympathy biologically related individuals determines the individ- 
ual will those which are based solely relationship arising out 
common adherence certain values (e.g., blood-relationship, 
neighborliness, friendship; family, community, guild). These wholly 
mental forms (stages) come nearest the 
relationships which are always purely mental.” 


The two categories and “Gesellschaft” stand 
complicated relationship one another which not always 
understood critics. The objection has been that these 
concepts represent, the one hand, antithetical conceptional cate- 
gories and, the other head, stages historical development, and 


Kiiren” means “‘to 

obvious that the idea derived from Schopenhauer’s 
Willie.” 

For the concept “Gemeinschaft,” see Tonnies, Studien und Kritiken, 271. 

Thus the concept corresponds approximately Max Weber’s types 
emotional-affectual, traditional and behavior. 

Th. Die Gestalten der Gesellung, Karlsruhe, 1922, 22. 
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that they also are mere classificatory concepts. The last these 
certainly not meaning. Though sometimes designates 
the family the village the city the state 
and are pure concepts ideal types which, such, 
not exist the empirical world. They can, therefore, find 
employment classificatory concepts. Rather are they re- 
garded traits, which, empirical social entities, are found 
varying proportions. one should, e.g., define the family 
the road sociological understanding would 
thereby barred; the peculiar task the sociologists find 
out how far the family concrete situation (e.g., the wage earner’s 
family great city) approaches more nearly the type 
takes the concepts this sense, will then possible apply them 
historical phenomena without doing violence the logic the 
system. 

peculiar difficulty lies the fact that the two categories are not 
strictly antithetical, inasmuch purely em- 
pirical condition social life for inconceivable. For, since 
man, his behavior, never motivated alone intellect and reason 
but, whatever the stage social development, inclinations and 
emotions, that say, fundamentally “Wesenwillen” and only 
partially all empirical “associations” must have 
“Gemeinschafts,” 

The social entities are cla (1) social relations 
(2) social and (3) social corporations 
These social are conceptually dis- 
tinguished from natural and psychic relations. Natural relation 
common blood does not per constitute social relation. social 
relation springs from psychic relation the measure which the 
latter felt not only such but also willed exist and 

and far certain common and mutual rights and duties 


individual relation partnership (e.g., love-match) can change 

relation (if the marriage preserved only for reasons respecta- 
ility 

Certainly does not distinguish between the categorical relation, the links, 
group the whole and the personal relation each other. For example, joint-stock company 
social form remains also the stockholders all events the active 
elements among them are personally friendly even connected family. This distinction 
derived from disciple Ténnies, Max Graf Solms. (Gestalt und Geriist der Menschen- 
welt, Karlsruhe, 1929). 
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the participants are derived from (e.g., courtship developing into 
marriage). 

social relation thus thought something only 
the participants but, not secret relation, other per- 
sons. These, however, can refuse recognize the validity, e.g., 
parents refuse recognize engagement their daughter. com- 
plex social relations between more than two persons called 
social circle (“‘sozialer Kreis’’), e.g., circle friends. This the 
link between social relation and social 

Under are understand group individuals 
who, because common natural psychic traits, are regarded 
units (race language groups); social are such 
natural psychic groups, far they are recognized the 
associated individuals themselves units, which their assent 
given and which they will persist. people would the best 
example resting natural and psychic common 
characteristics; the political party may considered example 
purely mental “Samtschaft.” 

“Corporations,” social bodies social unions, are distin- 
guished from the two former categories inasmuch they possess 
organization, that is, that definite persons can perform definite func- 
tions, which are regarded the members the corporation and, 
even outsiders, the acts the corporation. The corporation 
thought person, which possesses rational will which 
can give validity through its Thus, the idea social 
entity comes full expression the concept the corporation. 

Corporation may based social “Samtschaft,” the 
church rests the community believers, may spring from 
social the party-machine from the mass those 
who feel that they are bound together similar political ends. 

All three categories can willed pre- 
dominantly resemble the type 
the case may be. 

While, rule, social philosophy, char- 
acter attributed only corporations, which case the concept 
the juristic person usually employed, essential feature 
theory that even the “social relation” conceived 
creature the will the partners which exists their conscious- 
ness something objective, toward which the partners recognize 
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that they have definite obligations and from which they acquire 
certain rights. Thus man says, friendship binds 
refrain from doing this that.” When social relations are 
legally sanctioned as, e.g., marriage, the relation employer and 
employee, the identity principle their mode existence with 
the corporations becomes obvious. And with that define the point 
where the objects sociology and social psychology diverge. Sociol- 
ogy deals with types social relationship, not with the typical 
psychic attitudes the persons related. 

The state, the most important corporation, has been the object 
philosophical and sociological speculations and theories ever since 
antiquity. considers the so-called Staatslehre” 
with the i.e., with really existing states and not with ideals 
the state. Several his most important writings are concerned 
with problems the theory the state, and, during the great war, 
wrote excellent comparative study the English and 
the German 

General (Pure) Sociology. the criterion the social life 
human beings, distinguished from the mere living together 
groups, such occurs even among animals, that that life regu- 
lated; for this reason the theory social norms and social values— 
from which these norms derive their meaning—is the necessary com- 
plement the theory social entities. was always par- 
ticularly interested the theory social norms, and we, therefore, 
find more systematically developed his work than the theory 
social 

this paper only the elementary features theory 
norms can presented. Social norms are defined all command- 
ments and inhibitions, general validity individuals linked to- 
gether social entity, which regulate the conduct those individ- 
uals toward one another and toward outsiders. These regulations 
gain validity the agreement (consent)—expressed tacit—of 
the individuals; they may norms autonomous heteronomous; 
and they may followed from conviction their rightness 


The differentiation between sociology and political science apparently does not far 
Germany the United States. 

Der englische und der deutsche Staat, Berlin, 1917. 

This theory has been formed remarkably disciple Ténnies, Jurkat: Das 
Wertproblem, Dissertation, Kiel, 1930. 
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merely order avoid the detrimental consequences dis- 
obedience. 

distinguishes: (1) Three classes norms: order, law, and 
morality; and (2) the following kinds social will, which the 
norms [as objects will] are (a) norms “community” 
Normen’’): (i) unanimity, concord, the 
general trait all common willing which, based upon relations for- 
merly described type appears natural and 
necessary per se; (ii) custom, based upon habits common; (iii) 
religion, based upon faith supernatural commanding powers. 
(b) norms (i) convention; (ii) legislation; (iii) 
public opinion (based upon common interests). 

the most general complex norms, preferably based 
upon concord convention. might said that comprises those 
norms which are valid through the normative power facts. 

Law the complex norms which, according their idea, are 
interpreted and enforced judicial decision. Law created 
either custom formal and intentional “legislation.” 

Morality the complex those norms the interpretation and 
application which thought the function imaginary 
judge (God conscience). The norms morality are sanctioned 
more less either religion public opinion. 

All these distinctions, however, are purely conceptual character; 
reality transitions exist between the various types norms, while 
each category contains elements the others. The systems norms 
the various social entities are composed norms order, law, 
and 

concept custom thus defined manner slightly 
different from what usual: for him custom not the original unity 
(or common origin) all norms, out which law and morality de- 
velop higher level culture. And again custom not definite 
body norms. the will social entity rooted common 
habits, which definite norms attain content and validity. 

The distinction between customary law and law legislation 
not identical with the distinction between codified law and un- 
written law: for even customary law liable become codified and 
sanctioned legislation. But, order regulate new conditions 
constantly arising, the modern state has establish laws which are 
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sanctioned “‘sacred” customs but only their being generally 
reasonable their serving certain interests, as, e.g., most rules 
modern transportation and traffic law. 

Thus, the systematic theory law, far law factually 
effective and can, therefore, studied empirical methods, forms 
essential part Pure Sociology. But for Ténnies even those 
ideas the origins law and laws valid under all conditions 
human society which form the content “Natural Law” become 
essential subjects sociological theory through their great im- 
portance politics. has added the well-known rational- 
istic theory natural law—of which considers Hobbes the 
classic philosopher—the principles modern “community—law 
nature.” 

resuming Aristotles’ idea man being nature destined 
live communities, the concept law based upon natural 
altruism and not conflicting interests domesticated reason 
could constructed. every social relationship based upon mutual 
sympathy and upon the feeling duty arising from it, there would 
lie hidden the bud system law, which could called, 
law This system law would, every one its 
institutions, express the principles solidarity within the com- 
munity and the immediate interdependence rights and duties. 
would especially presuppose common property land and other 
means production primary importance, and even common use 
This type law, being motivated only the common 
good the people, would not permit any disparity between law 
and morality. These ideas and their explication, especially with re- 
gard the legal status wage-earners given the 
have today high degree actuality with regard the reforms 
German law proposed the national-socialist government; but 
they might also interesting American social reformers, since 
they furnish arguments against individualistic philosophy law, 
which apt bar the way social reform. 

The link between Pure and Applied Sociology furnished the 
theory “‘soziale Bezugsgebilde,” i.e., those systems activities 
economic, political, and spiritual moral character “in which 
social will finds its fields This part Ténnies’ socio- 

220. 
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logical system may said the least developed. Here general 
sociology religion art and similar theories, would find their 
place within the system. 

Applied Special Sociology—Ténnies and Marx. shows 
that the course social evolution attitudes and 
social entities and norms arise pre-eminently from 
trade, from the modern state, and from science. the question 
which the three spheres economics, politics and culture, into 
which are accustomed—under the necessity analytical ab- 
straction—to divide the unity social life, there should ascribed 
the leading role social evolution, rather the highest degree 
variability, Tonnies commits himself the economic interpretation 
social evolution. (Einfiihrung, 270 seq.) this regard, 
stood perhaps less under the influence Karl Marx than accord 
with seventeenth and eighteenth century social science England 
and France. Germany this tradition had been interrupted the 
philosophic school Idealism, and, being restored Karl Marx, 
was adopted slogan political conflict, thereby losing credit 
with the great public. While Marx considers technical conditions and 
progress the real motor social evolution (thus relying upon 
extra-economic factor for its explanation), conceives 
capitalism outgrowth trade, particular large scale and 
foreign trade which not limited the simple exchange goods 
for money and money for goods, but whose function consists 
the profitable use money “capital.” The infiltration this 
kind trade into the realms industrial and agricultural produc- 
tion the shape the plantation-economy, home-industry, the 
sweat-shop and the factory, tends burst all the old traditional, 
“community” conditions economic 

And yet Tonnies, being vitally interested questions theo- 
logical and philosophical doctrine, has all but underestimated the 
enormous importance social life. For him, the economic 
(realistic) interpretation history was useful device analysis 
but not the last word wisdom. held, however, the opinion, 
that only those ideas which, regardless their had 
actual validity and significance society correspondent the real 
assumed interests influential social groups could, fact, exert 


The explanation detail these thoughts was reserved for the above-mentioned trea- 
tise the evolution modern society. 
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their sway social life. therefore expected social reforms 
result not from propagation ethical social doctrines but from 
appeal the well understood special interest the parties involved 
social For the same reason disapproved the 
opinion, chiefly shared political reactionaries, that the faults 
the modern social system were due the heretical doctrines 
individualistic social philosophy. considered these theories rather 
attempts understanding and justification the modern 
social order. That Thomas Hobbes should have recognized the rad- 
ically new principle the modern state opposed all earlier 
“communal” forms political bodies and should have undertaken 
appreciated the sociologically significant feature Hobbes’ the- 
ory the state and the rationalistic doctrine state-contract 
general. For the modern omnipotent centralistic state, independ- 
ent was principle, any ethnic basis, could fact 
understood only rationalistic construction, and the principle 
sovereignty could justified only some such fictional devices 
thought. The modern state this regard, distinct from both 
the antique (representing principle and 
from the feudalistic and (guild) mediaeval realms. 
conceives the state revolutionary force, which tends 
weaken and even destroy most the older community features 
the social order and which establishes new 
order its place. 

Political Attitude and Personal Experience. Tonnies has been 
blamed for the bias which his theory has been called 
pessimist and even romantic. Against such criticism—brought, 
first, his elderly friend Harald the famous Danish phi- 
losopher, and only recently von was prone 
defend himself explaining that his intention was simply de- 
scribe the irreversible course social evolution which occasionally 
compared the cycle human beings. Nobody could say whether 
youth old age was “better,” and there was sense putting 
the question this fashion. And yet could not denied, that 
youth, certain respects, was preferable age and that, other 
respects, old age had its own advantages. Thus verdict 
the development scientific thinking and its victory over theology 
and metaphysics—a victory welcomed—was absolutely positive. 
had been promoter all activities aiming the establishment 
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“ethical culture” independent religion its narrower sense. 
considered the modern state, although labelled 
ciational” group, all but evil; the other hand, believed the 
solution many social problems, arising from the evolution mod- 
ern capitalism, possible through combination, some way, 
the efforts co-operative and trade-union movements with those 
state was, however, man firm judgment, 
and, many things, held rather fixed opinions. Thus cannot 
denied that antipathy toward many features capitalism and 
industrial society crops out quite obviously his writings. But, 
had written feudal society, would not have failed con- 
demn less cogent fashion certain features precapitalistic 
society. There was however reason for such criticism Gemein- 
schaft und Gesellschaft since this book was intended criticism 
the present and not the past. 

The strong and far-reaching this chief book Tén- 
nies was not only due the fact that was attained synthesis 
the strivings social philosophy and theories the state reach- 
ing back for three centuries, but the marked though restrained 
emotion (Leidenschaft) vigorous thinker, whose theories sprang 
not from mere intellectual interest but from intensive experience 
(Erlebnis). had himself gone through the process assimi- 
lation social background predominated “community” values 
and norms social milieu essentially type, 
when, young man, had left countryside farms and small 
towns for the world big cities. had, moreover, those political 
turmoils and social conflicts which occurred during 
his childhood and youth, observed with vigilant eyes the unfolding 
the modern state and the capitalistic middle-class 
society Germany. his home Eiderstedt district Schles- 
wig-Holstein) had experienced the influence the capitalistic 
commercial spirit (attitudes) the life and character society 
cattle-grazing farmers. But had also seen, his childhood, 
how Eiderstedt, the incorporation the duchies Schleswig and 


den Gemeinschaft und Gesellschaft,” Auflage, 1919. Reprinted Studien und 
Kritiken, pp. seq. 

This influence cannot discussed here. reaches far beyond Germany; more less 
obvious symptoms influence are traced Austria and southeast Europe, 
Scandinavia and even Japan and China. may only mentioned that Sombart and 
Weber both accepted the concepts and Spengler’s Untergang 
des Abendlandes supposed have been influenced largely ideas, although 
never quoted. 
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Holstein into Prussia, had lost those considerable remnants auton- 
omous self-government preserved under the Danish Regime and 
been converted from semi-mediaeval political community into 
mere administrative district within modern state. During his 
early manhood there occurred the first big strikes labor and the 
attacks Bismarck the socialist labor movement. When 
took sides with the laborers was motivated not merely his 
sociological theory. Having extraordinary facility making con- 
tacts with plain people and gaining their confidence, had, quite 
early, acquired comprehensive knowledge the conditions 
life the working classes and was the worker’s 
was, however, concerned not merely about the well-being the 
laboring class but about the future the whole nation. Like his 
friend and teacher Adolf Wagner and the other so-called 
conceived that social peace could guaranteed for 
the future only radical social peaceful condition 
group life appeared him obviously the end and meaning 
any social order, that, even Pure Sociology, would admit 
its essential subject only the peaceful relations between 
therefore condemned any kind social revolution, since believed 
that sudden and doctrinaire recasting existing institutions would 
not lead better conditions but rather give rise new and unfor- 
seen social the other hand, held his own science justi- 
fied and necessary, just because the existing conflicts and tensions 
modern society. wrote 1926: 

Die jiingste ungeheure Umgestaltung der des 
sozialen Lebens, die seit etwa 100 Jahren zunehmender Weise deren 
Lebensfahigkeit selber Frage stellt—die soziale Frage—ist es, die der 
neuen Soziologie ihr unbestrittenes Recht auf Dasein und Einfluss ver- 
leiht, die ihr ebenso die Kulturwissenschaften sich systematisch vol- 
lenden lasst, wie die beschreibenden Naturwissenschaften langst der 
Biologie sich vollenden wollten. Das Bediirfnis wirkt entscheidend. Die 
Arbeiterbewegung hat von ihren her bis auf den heutigen Tag 
das Denken die und der sozialen 
Klassen angeregt. 


Sociology, said, was the science the statesman, not the 

statesman to-day, then inevitably the statesman the day 

after to-morrow. the preface the read, how- 
C.f., Die Entwicklung der sozialen Frage bis zum Weltking, Berlin, 1926. 


Compare the criticism Wiese and the reply Ténnies Soziologie von heute. 
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ever, that the future nations would shaped politicians and 
diplomats only within comparatively narrow limits. The essential 
factor was rather the general conditions life, the well-being the 
ill-feeling which would influence the willing and not-willing the 
broad masses nation; these, however, were the working people 
together with the intellectually farsighted, experienced, and think- 
ing elements, far the latter are earnestly and persistently de- 
voted the improvement the conditions the people. was 
generally known how wide and deep were the divergencies opin- 
ions this regard, and that there were but few people who were 
willing and also able think and strive not for the benefit 
certain class rank, but for the future life and health (Gedeihen) 
their nation and (just for the sake their nation) all human- 
ity. Sociology would best justified helped increase the 
number these friends the people and humanity large and 
contributed strengthening and deepening their knowl- 
edge. 
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CULTURAL ROTATION, ITS PROPULSION AND 
RHYTHM. CONTRIBUTION TOWARDS 
ANALYSIS THE MECHANISM 
CULTURES* 


THURNWALD 
University Berlin 


reference the “accumulative process,” the storing de- 

vices and knowledge, with its complementary elimination those 
which became obsolete and with specialization others the use 
which had been partly eclipsed. This process was regarded the 
result collaboration many races, peoples and political units, 
and concerned the objects and material accomplishments. But 
the whom progress effected have not been considered. 

Primitive, exotic and ancient cultures with civilizational equip- 
ment different from our modern Euro-American one permit more 
aloofness when subjected analysis and offer wider range com- 
parison. They are, therefore, particularly helpful for investiga- 
tion which concerned with the effects the role human actions 
and reactions. 

Reciprocity Relationships. The members community con- 
form order and pattern conduct, based essentially recip- 
rocal relations. considering devices and knowledge alone has 
not been taken into account, stated above, that housing, daily 
provisions, implements, machinery, weapons and not exist 
apart from men, but have been created, changed and selected 
human beings living concrete communities locality certain 
climate and environmental outfit consisting woods, grass, rivers, 
ice, with boundaries sea mountains, where particular ani- 
mals, plants and minerals can found. These aggregated people 
have acquired distinct ways and habits utilize what their country 
offers, they possess traditional knowledge master their environ- 

The term “rotation” considered more appropriate the dynamic aspect than the 
word which often used for designating processes the sort described here. 
should understood metaphor, and not literal application the proc- 
esses considered. The term used the sense indicated previous ar- 


ticle and Culture,” Sociol. Rev., June 1936, 387 seq. 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., August 1936, 604 seq. 


previous article! “progress” has been explained 
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ment, and are therein influenced the accumulative process. But 
primarily they are concerned with carrying their existence and 
that their offspring under the protection the community 
which they belong. 

order exists even the most insignificant community with 
respect man’s woman’s pursuits life, his conduct and his 
dealings with his fellow men and women the community. Although 
that order may refer the handling tools for providing liveli- 
hood, implies conformity with the behavior other members 
the community and the interindividual relations among them. 
This special order may called the “pattern” their conduct and 
the backbone their cultural system. based reciprocity 
the widest sense. requires that man much for the others 
expects them for him. This supposed performed 
according the faculties the man woman. The disposition 
conform with requirements deemed more important than the 
actual performance, and left man’s ambition see that 
does his best. Therefore man anxious, many exotic societies, 
acquire prestige offering gifts his fellows order obligate 
them himself. 

Reciprocity deeply rooted the life simpler 
communities assumes the form mutual help, exchange 
gifts, the interlocking sex the division labor, the de- 
layed reciprocity between the generations family life, the sys- 
tem conduct between the kindred members clan, and 
common actions which the one expected perform much 
the other. Reciprocity between individuals and groups 
friendly basis the bond which ties community together. the 
negative sense reciprocity appears the revenge one family 
clan upon another, one community upon another. But even 
weighs the actions the one party against those the other and 
the fear such reactions also socializing factor. Exchange 
women for marriage between tribes the root the various mar- 
riage systems, and its accompanying transference devices and 
knowledge was factor great importance the propagation the 


attention was first drawn the function reciprocity when recorded the Banaro 
system marriage and the symmetrical repartition the family-heads the community 
hall. See description the Memoirs the American Anthropological Association, 1916 
Society). The sociological importance reciprocity has been expounded the author’s 
genseitigkeit Aufbau und Funktionieren der Gesellungen und deren Institutionen” 
Festschrift fiir Ferdinand Leipzig, 1936. 
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accumulative process. The same can said intertribal barter. 
This shows how the human factor works incentive for the 
accumulative process. 

more complicated societies the interlocking the various func- 
tions also based The mechanism community 
can kept going only conforming with the functions each 
its members. These are regulated, consciously subconsciously, 
the pattern conduct. 

The Pattern Conduct. The pattern is, therefore, very important 
for the life the community. has sprung from free imitation 
personally (not institutionally) authoritative individuals. Persons 
prestige are all societies imitated those who, posturing, want 
impress others with the characteristics the admired man 
woman, they are aped servility please man influence. 
The pattern refers various walks life and particularly the 
relations between kindred people and between persons different 
sex and age. The pattern also refers the methods arranging 
feasts and the attitude towards strangers and towards the val- 
uation groups and their change. Once pattern established 
exercises social pressure conform with it, and non-conforming 
individuals are ejected. The pattern the one community involves 
dissimilarity that the other. 

The order and pattern conduct are subject variations and altera- 
tions with the lapse time. There exist special patterns each family 
clan which community composed, the larger ethnic 
social units which constitute commonwealth. Moreover, there 
are similarities pattern neighboring related communities 
commonwealths. This true for peoples all stages and varie- 
ties the level civilizational equipment, for our own patterns 
well for those primitive tribes. The pattern varies also with 
the sexes and the generations. The latter may take rebellious at- 
titude toward existing pattern parts it. pattern cannot, 
therefore, explained merely functional grounds, although 
dominates the existing functions. The origin pattern parts 
may traced back sometimes far into the past (the patterns 


comparatively homogeneous communities the association based real alleged 
kinship. This the reason for the importance kinship terms and kinship relations. 
compound commonwealth (aggregated, stratified graded) the association based friend- 
ship, originally supported “connubium” and and interlocking functions 
the constituent groups. This refers also the interlocking dominating and servant 
groups according the community’s valuations. (Cf. pp. 285 seq.) 
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the present nations Europe and America must partially traced 
back several centuries). The change pattern due stimuli 
which may come from the accumulative process (automobile-riding 
has changed many parts our pattern behavior), such stim- 
uli which originate the human side social life, the replacing 
one generation another, migrations, contact with foreigners, in- 
ternal upheavals. (The marriage age among the Shambala East 
Africa was comparatively high the eighteenth century. When the 
Lindi-dynasty established its rule and its sultans aspired get un- 
married girls for their harems the parents gave away their daughters 
married early youth. Now that the whites have established 
their rule the girls are again married older age.) The parts 
pattern have not equal strength: some may emotionally 
more stressed than others, and, the intellectual sphere, they may 
harden into dogma, particularly compensation for weak 
point. Not all members group pay equal attention the pat- 
terns. There are always some heretics every society, while strangers 
who have found access often overemphasize the pattern. 

The pattern conduct part larger cultural system. its 
statical aspect maintains equilibrium between its constituent fac- 
tors; but liable change with time. The pattern combines with 
other regulating forces such the institutions government, mar- 
riage, property, succession, court procedure, economic arrangements, 
trade, habitation, clothing, and the like. All these methods 
aggregation live together represent what called its 
They interlock with each other and embody system. The various 
activitiesof man, for example, the old times before Eu- 
ropean influence was felt, were interdependent each other. His 
clearing the bush was complementary his wife’s planting the 
garden and other division labor between the sexes. The raising 
pigs was important for the feasts, and the feasts helped man’s pres- 
tige. The fights added the glory the chiefs and the presumption 
the communities. Head-hunting was associated with the idea that 
the slain man’s ghost would become bondsman (reflecting their 
own society) the chief’s personal war ghost, who his turn pro- 
tected the fighters. The debaucheries, revelries dancing and sing- 
ing, were the relaxations from the excitements and dangers the 
feuds. These, considerable extent, were the reactions imag- 
inary manipulations, black magic, which were supposed cause 


articles Oceania, Dec. 1934, and Pacific Affairs, Sept. 1936. 
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death disease. Accordingly the cure had its magic features also. 
All these actions and reactions complemented each other. They 
were also consistent with the degree knowledge and devices avail- 
able. They originated from the history the composition those 
people who former century had fallen under the rule invading 
bands which brought objects and devices (coconuts, pigs, shell 
money, perhaps varieties taro, and the custom building 
piles) associated with ideas such those about head-hunting, cre- 
mation and the duality souls (shadow and mirror). All that to- 
gether was interwoven become their mentioned 
above culture cannot understood from merely 
point view, because this deliberately ignores how happened 
assume this that shape For thus deprive our- 
selves the possibility studying its changes. 

Stability; Equilibrium; Rigidity Structure. The statical aspect 
these “‘structures” and “relations” has been overemphasized 
face the dynamic point view which are bound devote 
our attention. forms social life pass with time, and with par- 
ticular speed our epoch; but even among people with less elab- 
orate equipment devices and knowledge the forms are never quite 
stable. 

Stability very relative. The stabilizing factor lies the amount 
work which must performed order keep life itself going. 
Food supply (together with provisions for water and fire) must 
regularly cared for the traditional methods, they hunting 
game, collecting roots, raising cattle, growing yams, trading manu- 
factured pots iron spearheads, earning money. The persons 
the community have adjusted their other habits sex-relations and 
upbringing the young, enjoying life and comfort, the con- 
ditions exploiting the local resources, including protection, habi- 
tation and The houses must repaired renewed, im- 
plements, utensils and weapons kept efficient. Once cultural sys- 
tem has grown and been established between the 
various pursuits life (between the material side life, the social 
organization, and the leading ideas) the human mind tries 
matize the operations performed, order save the pains- 
taking exertion thinking. Therefore people stick their habitual 
behavior and doing acquire feeling mental equilibrium. 
This assisted the interdependence one member the com- 
munity the usual behavior the others. eminently con- 
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servative factor, the more since the mutual adjustment which 
reached deemed the best attainable. The particular culture, 
then, will praised the highest accomplishment, which from 
the subjective point view the egocentric community. 

long there pressing need, community interested 
change which can only spell trouble. Slowness progress is, 
therefore, readily comprehensible. 

Scarcity contact strengthens the rigidity structure. Primi- 
tive cultures early mankind tribes which lived jungles, 
forests, steppes, ice, the outskirts the main process 
civilization, did not receive many stimuli from the accumulative 
process which was carried few centres. Consequently, they 
remained comparatively stable. But this stability should not 
exaggerated, since migrations and contact with people similar 
equipment brought changes which sometimes implied least 
trifling increase the accumulative 

Disturbance Equilibrium. Change never refers the entire cul- 
tural system once, but affects some constituent parts only. Changes 
one part, however, radiate upon others after some time because the 
same person participates various walks life. The changes tend 
re-establish new equilibrium. was pointed out former ar- 
hard say what “trifling” not when the accumu- 
lative process considered future perspective. And distinction 
should drawn between devices and attainments which dominate 
with subordinate instruments, and between minor 
achievements.’ change from hunting agriculture pastoral 
life affects enormous mass other cultural constituents, such 
settlement, building houses, political and social organization. 
may, however, minor significance for the people’s existence 
whether their houses are round rectangular, whether their shields 
are longitudinal oval, whether they shoot with arrows provided 
with hooks not. course, such qualifications may important 
for tracing former contacts. 

The cultural equilibrium may also disturbed factors which 
arise from the general substratum human nature. Families, clans, 
and tribes, which, the primitive manner not recognize any 
superior authority, are often given almost continual feuds which 


Examples have been given the previous article. 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., August 1936, 604 seq. 
Amer. Sociol. Rev., June 1936, 389. 
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may even lead complete extinction the one the other unit. 
Rape women raids may affect the status women for the 
worse, while friendly exchange girls instrumental establish- 
ing peace and often bringing about marriage regulations which be- 
come habitual institution (such the moiety system.) Migration 
may often mean the branching off part the population which 
probably will evolve its own type culture; may lead the 
breaking cultural entity other cases; or, the whole com- 
munity concerned may imply adjustment the cultural sys- 
tem but also intensification certain directions valued tradi- 
ditions. 

These events which derive primarily from human emotions and 
have nothing with the accumulative process referring ob- 
jects may, nevertheless, involve secondarily increase devices. 
Foreign women and girls will probably introduce their implements 
and abilities, and migrations bring about contact with other people, 
part whose civilizational equipment may accepted.Or, adjust- 
ment new environmental conditions may work stimulus the 
invention new device, the case the Maori the matter 
Obviously, each these cases the cultural system 
exposed alterations which again will radiate other constituents 
culture. 

Outbursts emotional mass-behavior have different bearing 
upon history. are very little interested the unaccountable 
feuds between families, clans and tribes, even many the 
battles ancient and medieval history. All these sanguinary oc- 
currences have not the same meaning 
many cases individuals groups replace each other. long one 
them not distinguished outstanding characteristics its suc- 
cess little importance the evolution culture. Success one 
party becomes, however, important the extent its entanglement 
the accumulative process, when devices, social institutions, and 
thought are affected, instanced above. 

The expansion empires, which coincides with that many 
parts their culture, the result combination factors 
which individuals play very important role. But expansion im- 
possible without adequate use devices and weapons, which de- 


391. 
The word here used connect two cultures, which the one endowed 


with objects and knowledge more advanced the accumulative process than the other. Such 
does not prejudice any subjective features the shaping human interrelations. 
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termine the range power. Babylon and Egypt extended along the 
big rivers where they maintained communication boats; the Ro- 
man empire relied sea-going, sailing and rowing vessels the 
Mediterranean basin; old Spain operated its empire across the At- 
lantic aided much improved navigation; the British Empire flung 
its arms around the globe, through the support steamships and 
modern science. But investigating things more closely find quite 
succession peoples and states Mesopotamia: the Pre-Sume- 
rians, the Sumerians, Babylonians, Assyrians, Medes, Persians and 
what not. The Egyptian empire experienced many ups and downs. 
There were defeats and victories, revolutions and periods 
smoothly working organization the three thousand years which 
have records. Yet the equipment their civilization changed 
comparatively little that immense period. Other factors had been 
active and brought the collapse empires, dynasties, groups 
people. 

The Principle Limited Possibilities. The changes cultural sys- 
tem are limited the human faculties. The human factor independ- 
ent poor rich equipment civilization. But while the ac- 
cumulative process illimitable and immeasurable, the human fac- 
tor standardized man’s biological capacity. Man’s actions and 
psychological reactions stimuli are limited. Therefore, they occur 
again and again. Consequently similar situations are created, even 
different stimuli, flood, fire, earthquake may create panic. 
Quarrels overpopulation may cause migration. There are many 
reasons for quarrelling, for rivalry, for fights, and again for 
pez These phenomena which are carried high emotions 
are great importance for the “growth culture,” for the forma- 
tion commonwealth and the welding people, for the 
contrary. 

Even the basic conditions man’s existence are limited. There 
may famine scarcity food good crops, epidemic diseases 
among men and animals, danger predatory beasts not. These 
conditions stimulate adequate reactions according the circum- 
stances. The interindividual and intergroup relations—good will 
hostility, leadership and adherence, dominance and servility, 
equality—are also limited, but assume their particular features ac- 
cording the complications the specific case. This due the 
number its components and their entanglement with the ac- 
cumulative process, always unique. 
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The human limitations are responsible for creating similar situations 
which turn produce similar stimuli. this manner 
change are linked each other. This occurs among various peoples, and 
different epochs and localities. Consequently, the limited number 
human emotions and their manifestation the complex circum- 
stances will recur and provoke similar situations. One situation 
operates psychological stimulus for another one. Creating another 
situation, this will incite third one. the situation prac- 
tically the same, the psychological sequence should the same, 
other circumstances permit. 

Contact between tribes peoples assumes limited number 
torms and leads certain sequence events and social configura- 
tions according the situation the start and later circumstances 
which may deflect the course taken earlier period. When herds- 
men met agriculturists Asia and Africa sequence events 
was stimulated. This can reconstructed from comparison 
different stages and seems rather wide prejudice 
that contacts between tribes have always been hostile. Hostilities 
occurred between foreign clans well between those the same 
stock. mentioned, there was often tendency friendly ex- 
change girls and with them went parts their traditions which 
fertilized their respective cultures. This seems have been the case 
mainly when tribes similar cultural equipment met. But the 
encounter herdsmen and agriculturists the gap apparently was 
too great and reticence prevailed the beginning. The exchange 
was restricted the surplus the individual products 
grain for cattle. The problem such symbiosis lies the estab- 
lishment reciprocal performances the friendly exchange be- 
tween tribes such wide disparity their mode providing for 
their livelihood. The first equilibrium will reached the basis 
mutual valuations each party’s surplus. This may vary accord- 
ing periods drought, epidemics among the animals. Once 
certain symbiosis established, tradition each tribe and mutual 


detailed description such processes has been given von Entwicklung 
und Zyklus,” Mensch Maatschappij, 1-2, 1933, 100. Further substantiation may 
found Werden, Wandel und Gestaltung von Staat und Kultur, Berlin and Leipzig, 1935, pp. 
and pp. 286 seg., and 301 seg. The psychological implications have been treated 


Ethnol., 1936. 
reports Black and White East Africa, London, 1935, pp. 20, 29-30. 
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behavior between the groups decide further developments. The 
nomadic life the herdsmen afforded favorable situations for them 
become leaders the agriculturists, and was instrumental 
exercising dominating influence upon the agriculturists due time. 
The gardens the latter offered easy prey for raids other 
herdsmen, while certain families pastoral tribe busied them- 
selves protecting friendly agriculturists, who ultimately became 
dependent their protectors. seems that such were the occur- 
rences the majority cases, finally leading the dominance 
nomadic herdsmen. 

Another type initial contact was the slaying the men and 
raping the women. Migrating people often lost many women and 
were, therefore, prone take them from the agriculturists. This re- 
sulted probably the social systems South-African tribes where 
the care the cattle the privilege the men, while the women 
hold inferior status and are given agriculture exclusively. 

impossible here todiscuss patterns initial contact. 
may suffice mention few examples. The first described alterna- 
tive behavior led special developments further complications 
presented themselves. One them, important one, was the pro- 
portion the sexes each the groups that met. The scarcity 
women among migrating pastoralists may have been the initial 
reason for not giving their women the agriculturists, and for 
offering cow more for girl the latter. Later these conditions 
resulted fixing the bride-price cows. After the herdsmen had ob- 
tained control over the agriculturists they denied their daughters 
them because their elevated position. These developments are 
found many parts Africa and ancient and modern Asia. The 
parallels here mentioned have grown without they 
have been developed owing psychological reactions similar 
situations. 

Successive Types Political Configuration. The agriculturists who 
associated and were ultimately controlled families clans 
herdsmen became enmeshed their relations and rivalries being 
the henchmen the herdsmen-lords. New political bodies emerged 
from these associations under the leadership the pastoral tribes- 
men. number important types may distinguished. Each type 
works stimulus for development the next one. disturbances 
intervene, deviation will occur. may, however, offer example 
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linked types successive socio-cultural configurations produced 
similar initial situation. Here can the line suc- 
cessive types; variants cannot taken account of. 

Free association between herdsmen and agriculturists the 
basis reciprocal gifts, reported from the early times the 
Bakitara and Banyankole Uganda (by Roscoe). 

number agricultural clans villages fall under the con- 
trol herdsmen families who have become sedentary and forti- 
fied their stronghold. Thus the herdsmen clans break into 
families. The agriculturists whose clans have not been interfered 
with become bondsmen tenants and pay tribute their lords. 
They are utilized economically. Conditions Morocco illustrate 
this state things. 

Such families, each one with its property de- 
pendent for bondsmen, associate and assemble common strong- 
hold for better protection. This happened the townships the 
early Sumerians, Egyptians, Greeks and Romans. these lords 
lived together and intermarried they became aristocracy with re- 
gard their bondsmen, from whom they also differed culture. 
ethnic stratification prevailed. the ancient Orient, cultural life 
centered around the temples, and priests dominated the rest the 
population, including the kings. The strongholds vied with each 
other and wars larger scale became frequent. Captives war 
were utilized economically slaves the homes successful 
warriors, who increased their property through booty. 

People various origin and cultural tradition living one 
locality weld new social unit, which tends expand and absorb 
foreign cultures. The barriers sexual segregation lower the 
population grows and slaves and tenants settle the township. 
Ethnic hybridization produces new culture. Men low origin 
climb high positions hierarchy officialdom, and wealth 
flows into many hands. Individuals the old aristocracy eliminate 
antiquated customs and set new political organization. They 
become Such were the conditions ancient Babylon, 
the so-called Egypt, later Athens, and the 
Rome the early emperors. 

some cases the aristocracy replaced oligarchy pluto- 
crats under the shade democracy. Such democracy 
must, course, distinguished from one which can 
met among primitive communities. 
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The conditions described under and offered opportunity for 
shrewd men non-aristocratic descent usurp power means 
organized henchmen. They may called “tyrants,” following the 
appellation used the Greeks. These tyrants often became found- 
ers new dynasty, ancient Egypt, Babylonia, and 
China. 

These merely allude certain happenings and 
means cover all the types political organization. They refer mainly 
the origin and development leadership and domination from 
one source contact only. Other contacts, between agriculturists 
alone (as Polynesia and Melanesia), between agriculturists and 
hunters (as America), between herdsmen and hunters (as 
South Africa), cannot touched upon. Nor have other forms 
contact (between peasant-people and others) been mentioned, nor 
contact between those high civilizational equipment and those 
low. Nor can attention paid variants development, nor 
the decadence into lower level civilizational equipment the 
case herdsmen who became hunters, and the like. 

The sequences hold true only the chain linked situations creat- 
ing stimuli not turned aside the interference incidents which 
have originated another culture. The sequences mentioned are in- 
tended indicate psychological resulting from social 
situations, the preceding one connecting with the following. These 
tendencies materialize only when obstacles intervene. 

Such deviating stimuli can found the outbreak war, in- 
vasion foreign people, other contacts with foreigners for 
which the domestic history provides reason. The events the in- 
vaded countries offer reason for the inundation Africa, Asia 
and Oceania with European wares and instruments. Nor does the 
conquest America fit into the history the pre-Columbian Ameri- 
cans. The life many those cultures has either been cut short 
exposed enormous crises. different from events like the Punic 
Wars between Rome and Carthage. These rivalries were partially 
the result domestic expansion and therefore cannot ranked 
mere 

The phases illustrate the developments which culminated the 
political institution called The simple theories which explain 

The sequences discovered Aristotle were limited and given without motivation the 


underlying forces. Modern sociological research permits expansion the scope view and 
analysis the operating agencies determining the sequences the socio-psychological proc- 


ess. 
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the origin the state conquest only not take into considera- 
tion the complicated socio-historical processes and the material pro- 
vided ethnology. 

Cultural Rhythms. culture composed several 
which relative equilibrium attained. Each phase marked its 
one-sidedness. The alternation more stable epochs with more labile 

The sequences mentioned refer primarily the formation the 
political bodies. They have, however, close relation the se- 
quences culture, broadly viewed, although full parallelism 
never attained. primitive conditions plurality political units, 
clusters families, clans, villages even tribes participate the 
same culture (including language). Contact groups bring partial 
fusion cultures. The formation townships and ethnic stratifica- 
tion restrain the process fusion and the same time elevate the 
one culture above the other. But the increasing absorption 
foreigners disintegrates the existing equilibrium the introduction 
new devices and situations, which incur new Many 
features the previous culture and its symbols assume different 
form through the change interindividual dealings and new strati- 
fication, that new equilibrium must sought. Culture, the 
flux time, passes through several phases within the same common- 
wealth. Each phase marked its own equilibrium. 

This succession cultural phases often referred bio- 
logical analogies and designated “growth,” “flourishing,” and 
“decline” culture. The comparison sometimes 
chosen arbitrarily according personal predilection for form 
government, epoch, certain manifestations art, religion 
philosophy, and the like. Each these constitu- 

striking example provided the Zulus South Africa. They represent consider- 
able mixture most the Nguni clans Natal. King Shaka the beginning the nine- 
teenth century not only incorporated into his own people the women and also many the 
young men conquered tribes, but the Zulu name has spread that almost all the Natal 
Bantu call themselves Zulus today. There were, know, differences language and customs 


between the various sections Nguni (cf. Krige, The Social Systems the Zulus, Univer- 
sity Witwatersrand, Johannesburg, 1936, pp.6, 9-10, 12, 15, 217-218).—Similar 
processes occurred when antiquity the Romans assimilated the Latin tribes their penin- 
sula, and later epoch when their power spread the shores the Mediterranean. The 
name Rome spread the East and was adopted people rather vague connections with 
the old capital.—The nations Europe have been built similar manner and today 
are witnessing the same process the welding the American nations, heterogeneous 
cultural traditions. 

There are many specialties one craft. They change according social and civiliza- 
tional conditions. Childe (The Most Ancient East, 109) says with regard pottery during 
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ents culture plays different role the passing phases com- 
monwealth. Imperialistic expansion does not necessarily coincide 
with intensification religion; one branch art, such songs and 
literature, may prominent one phase, while the next one excels 
building, sculpture and painting. Again the display the build- 
ing arts changes character: the first Egyptian dynasties showed 
the broader outlines construction, the later epochs brought refine- 
ment ornamentation. The manifestation the constructive 
genius Egypt included terrible misery for the captives war and 
for slaves. The smooth functioning the bureaucratic machinery 
the empire” Egypt was crammed with graft and other 
abuses, contemporary sources report. Elsewhere encounter 
the same conditions consequence similar situations. Cato and 
Cicero depicted the reverse side the victories the Punic wars. 
The path the Roman emperors was full sanguinary cruelty; 
there was treason home, and imperialistic despotism abroad, not 
mention the hard lot the slaves and the lust for blood the 
“circenses.” The splendor power and the fostering some cul- 
tural achievements threw dark shadow other sides life. Just 
the days Roman splendor, the reign Augustus, the seeds 
the revolution were sown which undermined the culture antiq- 
uity. Nevertheless, thread continuity was later knitted between 
the consecutive phases which evolved out the classic times and 
which almost inadvertently led over the Christian era. The 
Roman Church preserved many cultural traditions antiquity, 
which turn assimilated remnants ancient Egypt. The 
sance” disinterred remains the world antiquity which the 
Church had overthrown some thousand years before. Similarly, 
the Egypt revived old customs and symbols her 
own past which was also about thousand years old. 

and culture can objectively defined 
the relative optimum equilibrium one its phases. The 
dominant tendencies each phase recur the cultural rhythms all 
peoples certain epochs, account the limited possibilities man’s 
mind. 

Two conclusions seem outstanding: “Flourishing” and 


the early dynasties Egypt: decline fine ware has dual cause. the one hand, 
earthenware ousted metal and fine stones from the tables the rich. the other, with 
the specialization incident upon city life, the potter becomes industrialized and turns from 
craft work 
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generally refer the display political power, religious 
organization, literary achievements, building, painting 
and the like. may that correlation exists between political 
power and building arts and other manifestations luxury. All 
the magnificence most cases jeopardized serious social 
injuries. admiring cultural accomplishment that suits our per- 
sonal taste are generally fascinated one side the coin only. 
ignore the rest cultural life; remain arbitrary and often applaud 
one-sided exaggeration. Trying gauge the epithet 
for may find fit apply the smooth function- 
ing reciprocity criterion endeavor refrain from subjec- 
tive biases. smooth functioning will take place when ail the strata, 
groups, subdivisions and individuals agree common scale 
valuations which they use the commonwealth and when the least 
degree compulsion required it. 

seems that the change phases can grasped more con- 
cretely, particularly when restricted few definite constituents 
culture. Comprehensive abstractions from several consecutive 
phases, comprising large areas culture indefinite extension, 
carry too many moot points. Cultural studies will benefit from 
rigorous analysis and investigation into limited observations. Gen- 
eral philosophizing about “growth” and cultures 
arbitrary and wanting precision. The phases connect with each 
other, but they connect also with other cultural systems. One might 
stituents. Not the devices knowledge, but valuations, attitudes, 
manners conduct, symbols, and political schemes, are imitated 
such case. All the nations Central and Western Europe were sub- 
ject the emitted the cultures antiquity. 

There are emotional and romantic ages (in epochs transition) 
and rationalistic and intellectual periods (in more stable times). 
There are ages discoveries and inventions, expansion human 
dominance over nature, paralleled followed dominance over 
men; ages imperialism and colonization, and migrations. Such 
periods often radiate unfavorably upon the status women. They 
are extravert character while others are introvert, indulging 


referring Max Weber’s Cf. also criticism the introduction 
vol. Die menschliche Gesellschaft, Berlin, 1932, and vol. IV, pp. 246-248. 
Spengler did his Decline the West. 
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religious speculations, philosophy and social adjustments. 
There are periods which concentrate literature, while others turn 
architecture, sculpture and painting; there are naturalistic trends 
art and those abstraction and rationalization nature. Any 
such traits may become dominant certain phase culture 
account certain constellation the momentary situations 
history. Among all peoples the globe find such phases con- 
spicuous, whether the people Chinese Peruvians 
Babylonians, old Greeks Medieval Europeans, Americans 
Africans: there are phases when attitudes tend uncompromisingly 
toward the one the other trend activity and valuation. 

These dominant traits operate disciminating performances 
individuals and functions groups. They are subjected particular 
valuations, and accordingly foster the appreciation and situation 
those harmony with the dominant trait, while they repel those 
opposed them. This procedure, which carried many sin- 
gular cases, although the community whole hardly conscious 
it, may called the process. this account may observe 
people seemingly changing its character. What really changed 
the sifting process according its complex excessively valued 
attitudes, actions and modes behavior. Thus, people will 
called religious, militaristic, politically-minded, people traders, 
craftsmen, may called enterprising dull, shrewd 
naive. Such character refers dominant valuations and 
sifting process which pushes into conspicuous position men who 
their conduct concur it. Certain events may effect changes 
the cultural process: disbelief cherished things may disqualify 
priests, lost war, the political military leaders. The sequence 
generations may bring forth new attitude conditions which 
have been altered perhaps some decenniums ago, and the 
become different. Some these dominant valuations may overlap 
each other, some may last longer, others pass away soon, recur 
after time. 

The dominant valuation often instrumental establishing 
comparatively stable equilibrium, the Church the later Middle 
Ages, Japan three hundred years before the Meiji era, will 
demonstrate. great number attitudes become dependent 


The term used the literature India order designate people all the 
creeds India does not include the Mohammedans and Parsees). contradis- 
tinguishes the inhabitants India from the American “Indians.” 
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the dominant valuation and any innovation carefully rejected 
disturbing factor. stopping place provided for the rhythm 
cultural phases. Such stopping places serve relaxation from 
periods excitement and will become the starting point for sub- 
sequent changes. 

The culmination enthusiasm, well the unbalancing 
another epoch, are due certain juncture the combination 
effects emanating from the human possibilities. Such epochs, there- 
fore, can occur everywhere and different times independently 
the accumulative process, although they will entangled their 
special implications. 


THE FAMILY AND PRINCIPLES KINSHIP 
STRUCTURE AUSTRALIA 


University Chicago 


ines has been fascinating field scientific interest and theo- 

retical speculation for several generations European and 
American sociologists and social anthropologists. Knowledge the 
native family and kinship systems and their associated esoteric 
totemic rites, for example, stimulated such social theorists Emile 
Durkheim and Lewis Morgan. Until recently, despite splendid 
earlier work done such investigators Fison, Howitt, Spencer 
and Gillen, were not position write general, definitive 
terms about Australian social organization, use our knowledge 
the Australian family help with general sociological prob- 
lems. Because the great amount social research done Aus- 
tralia the last twenty-five years, particularly the last ten, are 
now position so. The present article attempt 
present some the results these investigations. Special emphasis 
will given the several typical forms kinship found Australia 
and the principles underlying the organization the immediate 
family and larger kinship structures. somewhat different method 
kinship analysis, which applies not only Australian but any 
other systems, will used effort remove the strangeness 
and complexity from the minds those readers who have not spe- 
cialized this field family research. 

The Biological and Sociological Kindred. The raw materials all 
Australian systems are (1) the physiological relations between cer- 
tain individuals and certain anatomical traits found the individu- 
als who are physically related, and (2) the social recognition the 
relations and traits, well recognition certain added social 
elements. 

The physiological relations recognized! are: copulating pair, off- 
spring this pair, and the offspring the pair relation each 
other (siblings). The anatomical traits are the sex these several 
individuals found the physiological relations. 


See article “Kinship” Kingsley Davis and Lloyd Warner appear the 
ican Anthropologist, April, 1937. 


The social life the primitive Australian aborig- 
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The sociological relations recognized and the socio-biological ele- 
ments included Australian kin systems vary slightly from society 
society, but all the social factors included any kinship system 
are focused around the physiological relations listed the above 
paragraph. Every system extends known distance above the place 
the designator into the older generations and known distance 
below him into the younger generations (usually two generations 
above, and two below, Ego). All kinship organizations extend out 
laterally from Ego, that say, each side The two 
dimensional extensions are expressed system kinship terms 
which the designator (Ego) uses and organized set behavior 
including duties, rights, obligations and privileges. Within the limits 
the four sides and the two dimensions any system the various 
structural principles operate Australian kinship which will 
attempt describe this paper. 

Like all modern and primitive kinship organizations, the kin sys- 
tem Australia can divided into two fundamental parts: (1) the 
place the designator, and (2) the places those being designated. 
All kinship systems, including the Australian, have principles 
classification which socially place Ego, the person who doing the 
identifying, and the kindred whom placing relation him- 
self and other kinship personalities. These systems are built upon 
the elementary family structure which consists mated male and 
female pair and their offspring. 

The kinship terms are always designating instruments organized 
around the individual who places his various kin the use them, 
and doing, also socially places himself the designator. 
other words, Ego anchored his immediate family, looks out his 
kinship world and places all the kindred relation himself 
means his kinship terms and doing also socially orientates 
himself. 

adopt the point view personality the system, 
speak the single biological family incorrect, because Ego, the 
designator, born into one family, but ordinarily maturity forms 
another; this the ordinary family history individual. All 
societies the world, including the Australian, recognize these two 
immediate families: the one the individual born into, and the 
other the one created him 


See Lloyd Warner: Methodology for the Study the Development Family 
Attitudes,” Social Science Research Council Bull., 18, 1933. 
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small chart will illustrate the relations between these two 
families (and will also serve show how these two families articu- 
late the other sociological and biological kin who are outside these 
two immediate groups). 

examination the various relations found the above chart 
demonstrates that the immediate families Ego (1) create seven 
kinship personalities within the families who are direct relation 
each other; (2) and each these seven kindred, created either 


The total number physiological kin were computed counting the relatives two gen- 
erations above Ego and all their descendants down the second descending generation. 


through marriage birth, articulate their other immediate kin who 
are outside these families Ego acting intermediaries. 
When one traces out all the possible physical kin that Ego has 
virtue being member his two immediate families, one finds 
that has total 663 kin who are related him through his 
father, mother, brother, sister, daughter, and son. His spouse adds 
additional 638 which forms 1301. kinship system 
the world has ever recognized such large number separate 
kinds kin. All systems various devices reduce these physio- 
logical kin small number sociological kindred. examining 
how the various systems the world reduce this number 
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physiological kin few who are socially recognized, possible 
develop systematic comparative sociology 

The types Australian systems that will examine include not 
only people who are physiologically related but other people who, 
according our system thinking, would not considered kin 
all. There were hundred tribes, each with its separate kinship 
system, scattered throughout Australia. These separate systems 
have been reduced few general types the efforts the social 
anthropologists. Three these types are the Arunta, the Kariera, 
and the 

The Three Types Kinship Systems. The Kariera system ordi- 
narily has kindred, the Arunta 41, and the Murngin 71. The 
terms Kariera ordinarily consist terms for males and for 
females. man marries his mother’s brother’s daughter who the 
same time also related him the daughter his father’s 
sister. The system classificatory the sense that the collateral 
and lineal kin are merged and many distant people are recognized 
kinship terms which are also applied all our kin. The Arunta 
and Murngin systems also class lineal and collateral kin together. 

Murngin only one half the Kariera marriage rule holds true; 
man marries his maternal uncle’s daughter but not his father’s 
sister’s daughter, while the woman marries her father’s sister’s son, 
but not her maternal uncle’s son. The Arunta marries more dis- 
tant kinswoman who his mother’s mother’s brother’s daughter’s 
daughter, and his father’s father’s sister’s son’s daughter. other 
tribes certain other marriage rules prevail, but most the tribes 
Australia conform the above preferred marriages. 

the terms Kariera, the following organizational elements 
are found: two lines descent and five generations. kinship 
term found whenever one the five generations crosses the two 
lines descent. This provides ten terms X21). Each position 
again divided into two parts recognition males and females 
separate; this produces terms Ego’s brothers 
are usually distinguished older younger, and thus obtain 


method for the analysis kinship systems for the purpose systematically comparing 
them the use the above concept discussed the paper referred footnote 

See Spencer and Gillen’s The Northern Tribes Central Australia for the Arunta; 
Radcliffe-Brown’s Tribes Western Australia,” Royal Anthropological Institute 
Great Britain and Ireland, London, 1913, 43, for the Kariera; and Lloyd Warner, 
“Morphology and Functions the Australian Type Kinship, Part I,” American Anthre- 
pologist, 32, April, 1930, and II,” 33, April, 1931, for the Murngin. 
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the following formula express the position Kariera: 

Arunta has terms. This total made possible there being 
four lines descent instead two which allow the following formula 
used express this structural composition: 
The only structural difference between Arunta and Kariera 
the addition two new lines descent. Murngin has terms. 
Such high total achieved there being seven lines descent 
instead four two. This expressed the following formula: 

The method which the Kariera system elaborated twice its 
size the Arunta kinship organization best understood looking 
the second ascending generation. The operation the rules which 
shall describe for that generation takes place the other four. 
person the Kariera kinship system recognizes two kin through 
and above his father (they are father’s father and father’s mother) 
and two kin through and above his mother (they are mother’s 
mother and mother’s father), but person the Arunta kinship 
system recognizes four kin through and above his father, and four 
through and above his mother. This means that the ordinary Kariera 
system has been divided into two parts Arunta and the number 
kin doubled all 

Thus the lateral extensions Kariera are very narrow, whereas 
Arunta extends outward from Ego’s line all generations just twice 
the distance Kariera. 

The Principle the Equivalence Siblings the Same Sex. Now 
that have reduced our problem the examination the four 
constant elements each the three systems—/ine, generation, sex, 
and age, may ask ourselves the question, what principles are 
used reduce all the biological individuals who can traced 
separately and who are related great variety direct and in- 
direct ways? The above formulae for the three systems, although 
true statements the structural elements which compose the 
several structures, not tell how these elements have been 
organized into kinship configurations. order accomplish this, 
must ascertain what biological and non-biological relatives are 
grouped under each the several terms the three systems. Let 
first look the term used each the three 


Murngin recognizes fourteen kin the second ascending generation. This method 
creating new kin too complicated describe this brief paper. 
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systems. The biological father called this term, but addition 
him find the following biological relatives Ego whom the 
term applied: father’s brother and father’s father’s 
brother’s son, well others. the second ascending generation, 
under the term for father’s father, his brothers and the sons his 
father’s brothers are classed under the term used for this relative. 
Ego’s own generation find that not only classes his own male 
siblings under the term brother, but he, also designates father’s 
brother’s son this term, well the sons all the other men 
who are called father him. 

can generalize here saying brothers are equivalent 
wherever found the kinship system.” (In the same way Ego’s 
mother and her sisters are classed mother, efc.) This one principle 
classification siblings the same sex removes large number 
physiological kin who might have been sociologically recognized (as 
many them are our own system, and more them were 
ancient Irish system, for example). Those eliminated this equiva- 
lence brothers are not only the brothers, but their children who are 
identified with the children other brothers. evident that after 
the passage several generations, many people are classed together 
under the term who have little physio- 
logical relation the designator. 

The Marriage Rules Which Further Reduce the Number Relation- 
ships. long the several physiological relations remain undis- 
turbed and are not disarranged social rules which place various 
physiological kin together and separate others, the problem 
understanding any given system apparently simple. There are, 
however, rules marriage which insist certain kin marrying be- 
cause they stand certain relations each other (for example, 
man’s maternal uncle’s daughter with the father’s sister’s son). Such 
rules disarrange the simple physiological pattern and 
create new ones which contribute fundamentally the form any 
system which they operate. Certain societies the world such 
our own recognize inner circle people who are kindred, and 
other people who are part their group but not kin, while other 
societies look upon all members the group kinsmen, and there 
one who member the total group who not kinsman. 
Australian societies belong this latter class. all other soci- 
eties, there are certain incest sentiments felt the Australians 
which tabu most the near relatives, particularly those the two 
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immediate families (except course, spouses). However, outside 
the circle the near kin, ordinarily the next kin the group are pre- 
ferred more distant ones. most the Australian tribal groups 
marriage rule present which one kind relation chosen 
the person man woman must marry. Kariera, for example, 
male Ego marries woman who stands the physiological rela- 
tions him maternal uncle’s daughter and paternal aunt’s 
daughter, which means course that father’s sister and mother’s 
brother are married pair the generation above Ego. Female 
Ego (let say male Ego’s sister) marries man, who once 
both the maternal uncle’s son and paternal aunt’s son. Such rule 
marriage for man and woman (let say brothers and sisters) 
holds true for each the generations recognized the kinship 
system, whether they above Ego below him. 

The rule the equivalence brothers and equivalence sisters 
reduced the number physiological kin from 663 339. the 
second ascending generation from Ego, this rule eliminates and 
the first ascending generation 20, Ego’s generation 42, and the 
two generations below him, 254. This rule automatically tabus these 
more distant kin marriage mates, because they are now kin and 
treated sisters and brothers. After these physiological relatives 
are removed the operation the principle equivalence 
brothers and sisters, examination the effect cross-cousin 
marriage (the marriage children whose parents are siblings the 
opposite sex) the biological kin left shows that this rule also 
drastically reduces the number relatives designated. The net 
effect this marriage rule and the rule the equivalence brothers 
reduce the total number biological kin from 663 (if wife’s 
kin are added, 1301) sociological ones. The distinction between 
brothers older and younger brings the total kin recognized 21. 

The Two-Family Rule which Limits the Vertical Extension. The 
vertical extension based the two-family principle limits the recog- 
nition kin above Ego two generations, and has the same effect 
upon the two generations below him. This principle generally 
operative throughout the world, for most kinship systems tend 
have individual terms for all kin who are not more than two genera- 
tions above and below Ego; but beyond the limitations two gen- 
erations compound words terms found within the system are 
used modifiers (for example, when our terminology use 
great-great-grandfather, Australian will use the word son” 
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for father’s father’s father). This principle limiting the vertical 
extension two generations use the two families measur- 
ing device makes unlikely, although admittedly possible, for 16- 
subsection (see below) exist Australia, elsewhere, unless some 
other principle added those which have created the present 
structures. 

Sections, Subsections, and The Australian desire for 
reclassifying kin into larger groups but fewer social positions has 
not stopped with the reduction the several hundred physiological 
kin the several personalities the extended kinship system, but 
has continued and further regrouped the Kariera kin into four 
separate groups, the Arunta and Murngin into eight separate groups 
relatives, and certain areas the Arunta kin have been re- 
duced four. The change the exact number kin not impor- 
tant us, but the methods manipulating the kinship structure and 
the formation new structural configurations decided theoret- 
ical importance. These new structures are called sections (Kariera), 
subsections (Arunta and Murngin), and semi-moieties where the 
Arunta kin are reduced four groups. Let now follow the struc- 
tural principles which these reductions are accomplished. 

The generations within the two immediate families can classed 
together differentiated according the relation sequence 
alternation. our examination the two immediate families 
also said that the relatives could bifurcated into the father’s 
line and the mother’s line, that all the kin whom Ego related 
would classed either the mother’s group the father’s group. 
The tribes with the Kariera type kinship have applied the rule 
bifurcation and have separated the ten kin who are traced through 
the mother from the eleven kindred whose descent traced Ego 
through the father. These kindred have been further divided the 
principle separating the generations sequence into opposing kin 
and placing the kin who are alternate generations into one 
group. set oppositions organized between generations 
sequence, and opposition organized between the mother’s line 
and father’s line; the same time there solidarity between 
generations alternation and they are classed together. That 
say, there are five generations sequence; the section system, 
generations III, and would one section, and and 
another, thus placing the generations sequence opposing groups 
and generations alternation solidary groups. The result 
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divide the Kariera kin into four named groups sections; and 
the effect these two rules the Arunta kin reduce them 
eight named groups subsections. 

letter each the four Kariera groups, and put male Ego 
one, with descent through his father, discover how can 
classed the section arrangement, but most important all, 
find that the extended kinship system supplies the social dynamics 
for the functioning these larger units. Ego Section (see 
Chart II), the rule the alternation generations, his father 
and his father’s father again. give Ego’s wife’s 
(mother’s brother’s daughter’s) group the letter (for which 
course there native name), find her father and her 
express the principle bifurcation the total number kindred 
into the two groups tracing their descent, from the points view 
Ego, through his mother and through his 


(Mo line Gen III 


(Fa line Gen III 


(Mo line Gen IV) (Fa line Gen IV) 


Equal signs denote marriage. Arrows denote descent i.e., mother her child 


Arunta the same rule alternation generation holds true, 
but there are now four lines relatives instead two. The two lines 
descent combined with the four generations produces eight sub- 
sections. other areas, four semi-moieties are created disregard- 
ing generation entirely; there are four patrilineal lines and name 
given each the four The Murngin also class their 

the descent matrilineal for the section subsection system, the relatives classed with 
Ego’s group will quite different than the descent were patrilineal, since the latter de- 


scent, man Section his mother’s mother will also Section and not his fath- 


er’s father. 
For details, see Spencer and Gillen, op. cit. 


Son Son Dtr Dtr 
Son Dtr Son Son 
Sis Dtr +Son 
Sis Son Dtr 
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kin into eight groups and their methods are the same that 
other tribes, but with modifications sufficiently complicated 
place their analysis beyond this 

Exogamic Units. The exogamic dual organization usually found 
the tribes with the kinship systems have described. This group- 
ing divides the kin into two divisions who trace their descent 
either the male female lines and doing further extend the 
bifurcation rule include everyone. The rule exogamy, with 
feeling incest for those one’s own group, completes the organiza- 
tion. The person whom Ego marries any one the several systems 
have described always the opposite moiety his own. The 
clan organization found many these tribes built the same 
principle bifurcation; the only difference between and dual 
organization that the one tribe may possess great number 
clans. 

Conclusion. The kinship systems Australia the use the 
simple principles found the families orientation and procreation 
reduce the several hundred physiological kin very small number 
the extended kin group. the employment the same prin- 
ciples and their combinations the Australians have created several 
section and subsection systems. This rearrangement greatly re- 
duces the number and kind kindred found the extended kinship 
system, but the same time, enlarges the number people 
group and the social space covered each the section groups. 
The dual organization and clan are further simplifications the 
kinds kin. can said with certainty that, although first 
glance Australian kinship seems very different us, there dif- 
ference the fundamentals their systems and ours. 
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THE EFFECT SOCIAL CRISIS THE 
CURVE DIFFUSION 


Social Security Board 


phenomena has become generally accepted the necessary 

and fundamental approach the scientific study culture. 
This theory is, briefly, that culture changes take place response 
definite patterns cause and are characterized typical regu- 
larities. further knowledge the nature these typical orders 
culture change will lead eventually ability predict the rates 
and limits specific changes. 

The determinism! culture change well illustrated study 
the effect social crises upon culture diffusion. analysis 
numerous diffusion series has shown that the rate diffusion 
often disturbed social crisis. When the crisis has passed, how- 
ever, the interacting elements affecting the trait adoption rate cause 
acceleration retardation diffusion, that within short 
period after the passing the crisis situation trait adoptions will 
resume the expected stage and trend. 

previous discussion? the writer has outlined the hypothesis 
that culture diffusion, one aspect culture change, takes place 
rate which may described the ogive the normal frequency 
distribution. The distribution population according time 
adoption culture trait tends follow the normal frequency 
form and the curve diffusion the cumulative expression this 
distribution. homogeneous population, trait adoptions follow 
this form distribution because the time adoption determined 
each instance the chance combination large number 
relatively equal factors. This fundamentally the circumstance 
giving rise any normal distribution. 

Variations from this typical curve diffusion will ordinarily occur 
point the curve specific cases may vary from the expected curve 


THEORY that culture changes are order natural 


Used the sense relative determinism—that causes determine the most probable order 


event. 
“The Curve Culture Diffusion Sociol. Rev., August, 1934, 
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according the normal distribution chance variations. second 
type variation may occur because combinations correlated 
elements the causative situation may result greater weight 
factors pulling the distribution the left right the mean. 

third type variation from the typical curve diffusion 
which considered here. This the disturbance diffusion se- 
quence resulting from the occurrence social crisis. crisis 
social affairs occurs when new situation arises which cannot 
adequately met the established patterns response. Such crises 
occur the result wars, major culture conflicts the economic 
pattern (depressions), geographical disturbances such highly 
destructive earthquakes, floods, storms, etc. 

social crisis may may not affect the curve diffusion. When 
crisis does disturb diffusion may for one several reasons. 
Cases and for example, show crisis affecting diffusion chang- 
ing the focus popular interest. Case also shows how crisis may 
disturb diffusion creating general hysteria during which, normal 
interests are neglected and are not again attended until the crisis 
situation has been defined. Case while not specifically case 
diffusion, shows how extraordinary personnel demands during war 
affect entrances into growing profession. Case shows drop 
trait adoptions because economic barriers set institutional 
disorganization. 

The general conclusion, from the few cases available for study, 
that the pattern causes determining the adoption culture 
trait are persistent that, case the curve diffusion disturbed 
social crisis, the passing the crisis will find diffusion accelerat- 
ing retarding rate, that the curve will resume the expected 
course within short period time. 

Case The Number State Organizations Affiliated with the Na- 
tional Congress Parents and Teachers the United States. The Na- 
tional Congress Parents and Teachers was organized 1897. The 
first state associations become part this national organization 
were New York, 1897, and Pennsylvania, 1899. Growth state 
memberships the Congress was rapid until 1915 when the interests 
those engaged this organization were literally turned fighting 
the war. The result this shift interests was leveling off the 
cumulative curve growth. With the passing the war the chief 
subject public interest, and response uninterrupted changes 
the general educational pattern, the rate diffusion the 
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Parent-Teachers’ movement accelerated, that 1923 the trait 
had been adopted the number states which the ideal curve in- 
dicates would have been expected the war had not intervened. The 
dotted line Figure shows the disturbance the growth this 
characteristic during the war and the subsequent acceleration 
affiliations. The solid line curve this figure the ideal curve for 


Number 
states 


1899 1907 1915 1923 1931 


The Number State Organizations Affiliated with the National Congress 
Parents and Teachers, Fitted with the cumulative curve normal frequency 
distribution which the 7.24 and 10.6. 


this case growth. the cumulative ogive normal frequency 

Case The Membership the National Congress Parents and 
Teachers per 10,000 Population. Figure presents further study 
the growth the National Congress Parents and Teachers and 
shows the effects two crises—the World War and the economic 
disturbances the early 1930’s. The dotted line shows the actual 


Data for this case are from the Biennial Survey Education, 1924-26, 477. For the 
method curve fitting used this and subsequent cases, see Earl Pemberton, op. cit. 
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growth membership (per 10,000 population) and the solid line 
the ideal diffusion curve—a normal frequency ogive for which 
21.0 and thea 5.4. Growth follows the expected curve until 1918, 
when war interest competed with child-welfare interests. Case 
growth accelerated after the war that 1922 the organization 
had expanded point that previous and subsequent growth indi- 
cated was most probable. 


Number members 
per 10,000 
population 

160 


120 


1911 1917 1923 1929 1935 

The Membership the National Congress Parents and Teachers per 10,000 
Population, 1909-1935. Fitted with the cumulative curve normal frequency distribution 
which the 5.4 and 21. 

From 1922 until 1930 growth followed closely along the ideal 
1930 the public hysteria attendant upon the withdrawal 
capital from industrial operation and the resultant disorganization 
economic affairs, showed its results the relative disorganization 
many non-economic groups. Just the loss income 

Data for this case are from the Proceedings the National Congress Parents and 
Teachers. The report membership any given year issued the Spring that year and 
actually more nearly statement membership the end the previous year. For this 


reason the membership reported the Congress for 1930 shown the Figure the mem- 
bership etc. 
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family may eventually serious factor the general social dis- 
organization the family, widespread economic disturbances may 
affect non-economic organizations. Such was the effect the de- 
pression upon the parent-teacher movement. However, basic ele- 
ments the education pattern were not disturbed the depression 
such degree were peripheral developments the parent- 
teacher type, that with the restoration “national 
Nunber degrees 
per 100,000 


population 


1910 1916 1922 1928 


The Number First Degrees Education Granted the United States 
per 100,000 Population, 1910-1932. 


the fundamental trends the pattern quickly brought the growth 
stage the parent-teacher movement back into line with the ex- 
pected trend. This response the general development the causa- 
tive pattern well illustrated the rapid increase membership 
from 1933 1935. 

Case The Number First Degrees Education Granted the 
United States. This third case examines series data which cannot 
properly regarded index diffusion yet illustrates the effect 
crisis upon diffusion. This case study the number first 
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degrees education granted the United States per 100,000 popu- 
lation. true case diffusion the index would have ad- 
justed for the accumulated number degrees issued and being used, 
the growth the total number teachers employed, etc. Without 
such adjustments, however, the data still illustrate the crisis factor. 


1916 1924 1932 


Ficure The Ratio Passenger Car Registrations Total Population the United 
States, 1908-1934. Fitted with the cumulative curve normal frequency distribution 
which the 5.66 and 3.0. 


this instance the effect delayed beyond the occurrence the 
crisis situation—the war, because degrees are received after several 
year’s training. The important feature noted this case 
that, after war service either military non-military nature was 
longer depleting the ranks those who might work for degrees, 
the curve quickly recovered its apparent trend. seems reason- 
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able assume that such trend response demands set 
relatively undisturbed trends the general pattern education. 

Case The Ratio Passenger Car Registrations Total Popula- 
tion the United States. Figure study the effect eco- 
nomic crisis upon case diffusion which dependent upon wide 
variety changes the economic pattern. This figure shows the 
true and expected ratio passenger automobile registrations 
total population the United States. The adoption this trait 
dependent upon changes income, importance automobile 
ownership, and many other elements, especially the economic 
pattern. When the economic situation was disrupted trait con- 
flicts the orderly rate change automobile registrations was dis- 
turbed. The index diffusion may expected resume the ideal 
trend when necessary adjustments the economic pattern restore 
purchasing power its basic trend, bring greater sense security 
those who withhold purchase because fear further crisis de- 
velopments, and otherwise result resumption basic trends 
the many variables affecting automobile ownership. 

This last case does not specifically support the general hypothesis 
that curve diffusion rate which disturbed social crisis 
will resume the expected trend soon after the crisis situation has 
passed. Case merely illustrates typical crisis effect. The other 
cases examined here, however, seem give some credence the 
hypothesis this study. 

attempt has been made thus far classify trait-crisis relation- 
ships and thus establish basis for determining whether given case 
diffusion the kind which disturbed wars, depressions, 
other crises. Such classification will have follow the examination 


great many more cases. 


THE FINNICISATION ENGLISH AMERICA 


Western Reserve University 


written, the section the rise and fall the non-English 
languages will illuminate least three highways inquiry. 
what extent has English replaced the foreign tongues? What 
changes, apart from replacement, have occurred them? How much 
incorporation into the foreign tongue words etymologically Eng- 
lish has taken place; why were such additions necessary; and what 
was the mechanics the process? This study the Finnicisation 
English suggests approach the third these 
Recent Finnish travelers the United States have discovered 
their confusion large and increasing number strange, meaning- 
less words the parlance their emigrated brethren. That such 
bewilderment was not altogether without foundation can seen 
from this comparative list commonly used words:? 


THE definitive history immigrant life America 


Finnish Finnish-American English 
farmari farmer 
vakka pasketti basket 
omenia apylia apples 
makeita kantia candy 
kauppa toori store 
makuuhuone petiruuma bedroom 
astia tiski dish 
yhdistys klupi club (social) 
valipala lunssi lunch 
piha jaarti yard (lawn) 
katukaytava saitvooki sidewalk 
leipuri pakari bakery 
kitsi kitchen 
talo haussi house 


The phenomenon, one can readily see comparing the 
middle and right columns, the Finnicisation English. Its signifi- 
cance considerably enhanced these facts: the list typical, 
not exhaustive (the author has collected without effort over 150 
Finnicised words) and is, will shown, susceptible almost in- 
definite extension. Finnicisation, moreover, not merely creates new 

Manuel Gamio his Mexican Immigration the United States (Chicago, 1930) 


treats briefly the incorporation English words into the Spanish, 230-234. 
Compare with list Gamio, supra., 234. 
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words for which there were Finnish equivalents but sets into 
competition with Finnish originals synthetic substitutes identical 
meaning (as those cited the Finnish New York City 
then longer the Finnish Helsinki, what forces have operated 
destroy the purity the former? Was its perversion inevitable? 
How were respectable English words transformed into not re- 
spectable Finnish jargon? Does the new coinage represent per- 
manent contribution the Finnish language? 

First let examine, without becoming too involved the many 
idiosyncracies the Finnish the mechanics Finnicisa- 
tion. Two factors seem determine the general pattern (to which 
there are exceptions) incorporation: the character the Finnish 
alphabet; and the phonetic system Finnish. 

The Finnish alphabet twenty-one lacks the English 
from this condition. The replaced basket pasketti; 
the hard changes (sceptic skeptikko) while the soft be- 
comes ceremony seremoni. While one naturally expects 
the Finnish (or substitute for the missing there seems 
evidence that the unfamiliar preferred Finnicisation: 
quart kuorti; the becomes ks, excursion ekskursio. 
While the author has encountered Finnicised words whose de- 
rivative contained this letter would logically replaced 

The phonetic system Finnish characterized, most scholars 
know, the paucity consonants (of which there are only thir- 
teen) and the plenitude vowels (of which there are The 
role the consonants Finnicisation may examined first. 
have already noted the substitution Finnish consonants for 
(with exceptions), and The rule that word can begin 
with two consonants without dropping one more letters holds 
true Finnicisation (the exception skeptikko above notwith- 
standing): the combination, for example, the dropped: store 


The wholesale substitution Finnicised words for the Finnish often attains the ridicu- 
lous. The familiar Finnish-American saying, peipin poki petiruumaan,” for example, 
does not contain single Finnish word; indeed, native Finlander would say, 
vaanu 

Consult any standard Finnish grammar for details. 
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stove Double consonants occurring elsewhere often 
drop letter: the -th combination ordinarily becomes ath- 
letic atleikki; the soft -ch combination turns kitchen 
kitsi; the hard -ch combination becomes technique 
teknikka. The Finnish consonant recent origin and never 
found the beginning the end word; Finnicisation, the 
always becomes irrespective position, dish The 
consonant likewise never begins word, and when occurring else- 
this rule one discovers few glaring exceptions geometria and 
geologia. These appear the more common forms that the con- 
conants take Finnicisation. 
One the features the Finnish language its vowel harmony 
which retained the first syllable the word 
Finnicised contains hard vowel, the vowels the other 
syllables must either hard neutral but not soft: automo- 
bile automopiili; the first syllable vowel soft, then the sub- 
sequent vowels must soft neutral but not hard: apples 
the vowel the first syllable neutral, the remaining 
vowels follow the quality the second syllable vowel, evolu- 
tion Other minor phonetic changes occur: the English 
long usually becomes the long turns ai. The Finnish vowel 
Finnicisation further marked the widespread use the 
terminal (note the list above), although the hard sometimes 
utilized. While the consonants and can used terminals 
Finnish, they occur very rarely such Finnicisation. For the 
most part the terminals both singular and plural forms are vowels. 
The plural the Finnicised words formed adding the vowel 
pure Finnish the use the plural forms does not measure the 
standards English. 
Such, brief, the mechanics Finnicisation. But why did the 
process take place? From what conditions did the need for Finnicisa- 
tion rise? Why were satisfactory Finnish words discarded favor 
the new coinage? 
Let examine the lingual equipment both foreign- and native- 


Finnish vowels are divided into three quality groups—hard, soft, neutral, 


e, i. 
Compare with plural formation pure Finnish 


la! 


FINNICISATION ENGLISH AMERICA 


born Finns. obvious that the former’s command the Finnish 
language was most complete the moment immigration. Since 
then—due such factors the cessation immigration, diminish- 
ing contacts with the Old Country, decay the language 
and general assimilation—this command Finnish has been weak- 
ened. the other hand, the foreign-born Finn’s command the 
English tongue increasing yearly. The enforced use English 
all contacts with the outside, non-Finnish speaking world, its use 
the native-born, and the mixed marriages the second genera- 
all have tended give impetus the physical encroachment 
English upon Finnish. Yet the foreign-born are thus approach- 
ing bilingual condition, the process far from complete. Finnish 
remains almost the medium conversation the 
foreign-born. 

perhaps paradoxical that the foreign-born Finns are slowly 
becoming bilingual, their children are rapidly losing all claim 
bilingualism. The native-born Finns generally learned Finnish be- 
fore English; but the vocabulary Finnish words which they came 
possess was, the best, very limited. Moreover, the period 
attendance the American school system lengthened, English first 
competed with and soon engulfed the fragile Finnish the native- 
born. Although English replaced Finnish the medium the 
native-born among themselves, left unsolved the problem 
conversational medium between them and their immigrant parents. 
The latter, have noted, were not yet position use 
English; the Finnish the native-born was utterly inadequate 
make that language the basis conversation. neither Finnish 
nor English per could utilized, what was the medium 
between father and son, mother and daughter? 

This hiatus the respective lingual equipments foreign- and 
native-born Finns was solved the “great 
ation. represented the easiest and most logical adjustment the 
weak, inadequate command Finnish the second generation 
the hesitating, incomplete command English the foreign-born; 
the ground had been prepared the increasing knowledge Eng- 
lish words the first generation. And long Finnish spoken 

more than eighty-five newspapers disseminating one time another Finnish words 
American soil, less than dozen remain. 

For study intermarriage and the decay old-world culture patterns see author’s 


Study Marriage Finnish Community,” the Four. Sociol., November, 1936, 
371-382. 
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America, resort will had this compromise; for the alterna- 
tives Finnicisation—speeding the foreign-born Finn’s com- 
mand English, exhorting the native-born regain lost lan- 
guage—are contrary the logic events. 

Where does one seek Finnicised words? They are encountered 
most frequently, sure, the conversation foreign- with 
native-born; once the new words have met the tests time and 
usage, they occur surprisingly often the speech immigrant with 
immigrant. The native-born, noted before, use English speak- 
ing with each other. But speech does not hold monopoly the new 
coinage. the documentary records the Finnish institutions, 
founded partly “‘preserve the Finnish language are 
found hundreds words which patient search Finnish 
dictionary fails disclose Finnish origin. Less rarely the 
Finnicised words make their way into the literary language; yet the 
writer has found number them the language press and else- 
where. 

The inquiry remains the long-time effects this wholesale 
the new words represent permanent contribu- 
tion the Finnish tongue? The writer ventures negative answer. 
With the exception the few words incorporated into the literary 
language, the entire imposing list Finnicised words will ultimately 
disappear from sight. The new words will live and increase long 
the contact Finnish and English maintained; but when the 
Finnish language America dies, inevitably must,” the crea- 
tions the past decades will pass away, leaving posterity scarcely 
trace their significant role lingual accommodation. 

Finnicisation English not confined America. The identical process takes place 
Finland but incorporation extremely slow rate, and usually words having Fin- 


nish equivalents. merely the continuation Finnicisation going back far the in- 
corporation into Finnish the German the Hanseatic traders. There little any transfer 
American Finnicised words Finland. 

When the generation immigrants gone, the Finnish language America will lose 
the foundations upon which rests. whole the second generation has proved 
unreliable guardian the their children, Finnish will alien tongue. 
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Sociology suffered real loss through the recent death Professor 
Alvan Tenney Columbia University. That loss will felt most 
keenly the considerable number men and women who knew 
him intimately. Dr. Tenney was the author number significant 
sociological studies the fields theory, population, public opinion 
and international peace; yet very imposing set books. and 
monographs bears his name. Thoughtful scholars recognize, how- 
ever, that the chief contributions social well-being are often un- 
signed and sadly under-recognized. Had Alvan Tenney been less 
devoted his family, less loyal his great chief, Franklin Gid- 
dings, less concerned over the problems his community, and es- 
pecially less conscientious directing the research hundreds 
graduate students, his own writings might have been more numerous 
but his real influence would perhaps hardly have been greater. For 
many years whatever merit characterized Columbia dissertations 
Sociology was probably more attributed Dr. Tenney’s 
leadership than anyone other than their authors. How rarely can 
men acknowledge the essentially joint authorship their 
contributions their better deeds! 

Convinced the value mankind the social philosophy 
Giddings, Tenney was long his loyal personal follower and friendly 
interpreter, but never his intellectual slave. Professor Tenney’s ap- 
proach the analysis society was broad and synthetic with in- 
sistence that whatever contributes the understanding social 
life must welcomed, whatever intellectual discipline may 
have originated. the writer always seemed engaged 
splendid mental conflict between passion for cold objectivity and 
the urge devote all his intellectual energy and somewhat limited 
physical strength the pursuit progress defined it. Appar- 
ently convinced that social progress can measured objectively, 
Dr. Tenney long strove, speak, resolve that conflict his 
own and all social philosophers never-quite-completed book. 
earnestly hoped that that book may yet appear. the 
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meantime one the least those who profited through the in- 
fluence his keen analytical mind, and even more through the 
privilege sharing his warm personal friendship, pay him tribute. 


University 


OBITUARY NOTICES 


Herbert Newhard Shenton, Head the Department Sociology 
Syracuse University, died suddenly heart failure New York 
City, January 1937, the age fifty-two. Professor Shenton 
received the degrees Ph.B. from Dickinson College, Carlisle, 
Pennsylvania, 1906, M.A., 1909, and L.H.D., 1926; B.D. from Drew 
Theological Seminary 1910; and Ph.D. from Columbia Univer- 
sity, 1925. Ordained minister the Methodist Episcopal Church 
versity and Assistant Professor then went 
Syracuse University Professor Sociology. During most 
these years was unusually active ina variety public functions. 
was Executive Secretary the United States Bituminous Coal Com- 
mission 1920, serving the same time Organizing Secretary 
the United States Anthracite Coal Commission. was member 
the Executive Committee the Methodist Federation for Social 
Service, and Vice-Chairman the Department Research and 
Education the Federal Council Churches. During the past 
three years was Sociological Consultant the Josiah Macy, Jr. 
Foundation, during the last year being leave absence from 
Syracuse serve Assistant the President the Foundation. 
Prof. Shenton was the author The Practical Application Soci- 
ology, 1926, and Cosmopolitan Conversation, 1933; was co-author 
Communication, 1931. 

Syracuse University was not only Professor Sociology and 
Head the Department, but member the faculty the School 
Journalism and the School Citizenship and Public Affairs. 
Professor William Mosher, Director the latter school, said 
him: 

was always one the most co-operative men connection with 


any enterprise whether had with campus interests those extend- 
ing far beyond the campus. Perhaps one the most notable characteristics 
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OBITUARIES 


Dr. Shenton was the breadth and extent his active interests. Few 
people realize how broadly active was. gave his time and strength 
unreservedly the development social service program for Syracuse 
did for the working out world language that would facilitate 
intercourse between the nations. not all unlikely that his devotion 
great variety interests was the direct cause his untimely 
death. 


James Quayle Dealey, for thirty-five years Professor Social 
and Political Science Brown University, and former President 
the American Sociological Society, died January 22, 1937, the 
age seventy-five, Dallas, Texas. Prof. Dealey was born 
Manchester, England, coming the United States the age 
nine. received his A.B. degree from Brown University 
his M.A. 1893, and his Ph.D. 1895. 1930 Baylor University 
conferred him the degree Litt.D. was member various 
learned societies, including the Internationale Sociologie, 
and the Southwestern Social Science Association, which was 
president served, from the time his retirement from 
the Brown University faculty 1928, account age, the time 
his death, Editor-in-Chief The Dallas Morning News, 
which his brother was president. 

was co-author with Dr. Lester Ward the Textbook 
Sociology, 1905, and was author Our State Constitution, 1907, The 
Development the State, 1909, Sociology, 1909, Ethical and Religious 
Significance the The its Sociological Aspects, 
1912, Growth State Constitutions, 1915, Sociology—Its Development 
and Application, 1921, State and Government, 1921, Foreign Policies 
the United States, 1927, and Political Situations Rhode Island, 
1928. 


Presidential Message 


the Members the American Sociological Society: 


Although too soon publish the list committees, for the time has 
been too short for the necessary correspondence; and although the details 
the next annual meeting are not yet hand, the Editor the Review 
suggests that message the membership published the February 
issue. pleasure comply with the suggestion the Editor. 

And the first word shall about him and his associates. The obstacles 
confronted and overcome the new Editor and the new Managing Editor 
were numerous and formidable. While few can know how hard was, all 
know how well the job was done. They have. made the Review scho- 
larly publication worthy dignity the Society. fitting that this ex- 
pression the general attitude should appear this page this time. 

Important issues confront the Executive Committee the current year. 
Not the least these concerns our colleagues Rural Sociology who have 
found, their negotiations with the Federal Government, the need 
more independent status. the same time, they not wish sever rela- 
tions with the Society. solution can surely found that will leave their 
relations with the Government unhampered and preserve their status 
with and their valued association with the larger group. 

One other matter should not postponed: the question maintaining 
and increasing the membership. loose-knit organization like ours there 
constant loss, for there normal turnover. There must steady pro- 
motion the resources the Society suffer. 

vain expect the rank and file concern themselves with this 
matter. They well keep good standing prompt payment dues. 
But with teachers sociology the case different. The student rates are 
very attractive, and this would seem the most appropriate field for 
cultivation. Teachers who have professional interest sociology may well 
urged consider the obligations involved. 

has become the custom recent years for the President the Society 
invite suggestions from the members any subject for the good the 
organization. Several excellent suggestions have already been received; 
others will cordially welcomed. 


Faris, President American Sociological Society, 1937 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 


The Editor was greatly encouraged the frequent approvals his 
work extended the Annual Meeting Chicago. The editorial job has 
been appreciably lightened and the quality the Review greatly benefited 
the conscientious and generous assistance Professor Howard Becker, 
who has taken full responsibility for “Book Reviews” and has assisted 
many other ways. The Editor wishes also express his appreciation the 
very efficient work the secretary the editorial office, Dorothy 
Cookman. 

The Editor not unaware many shortcomings the Review, but 
seems generally recognized that the expansion the services the 
Review largely dependent upon the enlistment more extensive financial 
support. One the services have not been able render except very 
partially and spasmodically adequate survey current periodical 
literature. Were even modest funds available would possible set 
group review editors responsible for the current periodical output 
designated fields sociological interest. may possible, however, 
even under existing circumstances, attempt something this sort dur- 
ing the current year, but necessarily inadequate and therefore some- 
what unsatisfactory basis. 


The Editor wishes reiterate the words President Fairchild the 
Annual Meeting regarding the importance increasing subscriptions. The 
receipts from this source during 1936 were about one thousand dollars less 
than they were expected be. addition one-sixth the present 
membership would enormously improve the financial status the Society. 
need, first, additional members the Society. need, secondly, addi- 
tional subscriptions from libraries; and need, thirdly, subscriptions from 
students. 


Heretofore the Review has borne the expense corrections. The Edi- 
torial Board has voted that hereafter cost corrections excess one 
dollar for any article shall charged authors. This item has never been 
very large and can entirely eliminated authors will exercise sufficient 
care the preparation manuscripts and avoid unnecessary alterations 
galley proof. this connection urge that authors study and follow 
carefully forms used the Review. While not intended charge re- 
viewers for corrections, may note here that would save considerable 
work the editorial office reviewers would likewise study our standard 


setup. 
71 
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There seems happy solution, under present circumstances, for the 
problem adequate publication papers presented the Annual Meet- 
ing. The Editor promises publish many possible the more sig- 
nificant papers. Obviously, however, not more than third the papers 
can published full. meeting the Editorial Board Chicago, 
President Fairchild suggested that the papers might grouped under 
small number topics and summarized more less integrated articles. 
not impossible that some such summary may attempted, but the 
consent authors will first secured. are also considering, alter- 
native, printing the April issue smaller type. This would permit the pub- 
lication several additional papers. obvious that need funds for 
the publication special supplement include many the papers pre- 
sented the Annual Meeting. 


The Editor and Managing Editor welcome the establishment budget 
for the Review the Executive Committee. While the budget established 
slightly smaller than the amount actually expended 1936, seems 
adequate, and take this occasion express our thanks the Executive 
Committee for generous recognition our needs. 


The Editorial Board has approved the suggestion the Editor that 
publish August special number relating marriage and the family. 
The plans for this number have not yet been formulated, but the Editor 
solicits suggestions subject matter that should included and the 
names contributors who are certain have something interesting and 
important say. hoped that this special number may such 
find some sale outside the membership the Society. should succeed 
producing number that can sold more less extensively college 
and university classes for use connection with related courses, one 
our main objectives will have been attained. 
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Official Reports Proceedings 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL THE SECRETARY FOR THE YEAR, 


Membership Statement 


December 15, the number members the American Sociological Society 
was 1,002, loss 162 from the 1935 figure 1,164. 


Members unpaid December 197 

Members: 


the total 1,002 memberships, 116 are new members, whom are students. 
The smaller number new members (than years past) and the reduction regu- 
lar may explained part the transfer memberships 
library subscriptions and the special student subscription rate. The Society 
indebted the following members who recommended students for membership: 
Harry Alpert, Herbert Blumer, Edmund Brunner, Burgess, Morris 
Caldwell, Carstens, Carroll Clark, George Counts, Jerome Davis, 
Michael Davis, John Dollard, Eliot, Fairchild, Horace Hamilton, 
Shelby Harrison, Norman Hayner, House, Killian, Kolb, Paul 
Lazarsfeld, Porter Lee, Lichtenberger, Andrew Lind, Lively, Henry 
Muntz, Ann Neely, Nimkoff, William Ogburn, Constantine 
Panunzio, Harold Phelps, Stuart Queen, Reuter, Judith Russell, Calvin 
Schmid, Hans Speier, Stone, Todd, Pauline Young, Zimmerman. 


Activities the Society 


Activities the Society which have been continued from previous years include 
representatives such national organizations the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, the American Council Learned Societies, the American Library Association, 
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the Encyclopaedia the Social Sciences, the Dictionary American Biography, and 
Social Studies. 

Special attention should called the newly appointed Committee Exhibits 
and the reports four Committees—the Committee Study the Question 
Affiliation with the International Federation Sociological Societies (published 
the December 1936 issue the Review), the Committee Regional Societies, 
the Committee Opportunities for Trained Sociologists, and the Committee 
Public School Relations. 

Two suggested amendments the Constitution which were published the 
December Review and distributed the membership earlier date are stated 
the minutes the first business meeting. 


Invitations the 1937 Meeting 

Invitations for the next annual meeting the Society have been received from 
Atlantic City, Montreal, New Orleans, New York City, Richmond, 
Toronto, and ashington 


Necrology 


The Secretary regrets report the death the the past 
year: William Beller, Arnold Hall, Siegfried Katz, William Kerby, Alvin 
Tenney, Ferdinand and Clarmae Rowley. 

Respectfully submitted, 


THE MANAGING EDITOR THE American 
Sociological Review THE YEAR, DECEMBER 
15, 1935 DECEMBER 1936 


December 15, the volumes Papers and Proceedings hand were follows: 


Volume Copies Volume Copies 

XII XXII 105 
149 XXV 331 
VII XVII XXVII 313 
VIII XVIII XXVIII 139 
XIX 187 XXIX 125 


The total number volumes, 2,340, 149 less than the number reported the 
end the last fiscal year. 

December 15, the number copies the Sociological Review 
hand were follows: 


Volume No.2 173 Volume No. 427 
Volume No. Total 1,992 


Volume No. 465 


2,000 copies each issue Volume were printed. These were distributed ap- 
proximately follows, except that almost 200 copies issues and were sent 
complimentary list: 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS AND PROCEEDINGS 


Copies Copies 
Membership............ 1,273 Miscellaneous sales......... 
Average Surplus............ 460 


Respectfully submitted, 


Business MEETING THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL 
28, 1936, Concress 


The first business meeting the Society was called order 9:10 the 
Florentine Room the Congress Hotel, President Fairchild presiding. 

The minutes the last meeting the Society were omitted because they were 
printed the Review, Vol. I., pp. 

report from Maclver was read the Secretary indicating the activities 
the Society’s delegates the American Council Learned Societies. Ross 
also gave brief report. 

the absence the Society’s representative the American Library Association, 
letter was read from Jerome Wilcox who requested that the Society pass 
resolution relative the listing all processed near print publications and the 
distribution such documents all depository libraries. was moved and 
seconded that this report accepted and that the proposed resolution should 
sent the Resolutions Committee. 

Fairchild, representative the Society the Dictionary American 
Biography, presented his final report. 

The following proposed amendments the Constitution and the By-laws 
the Constitution the Society were read the Secretary: 


Article Committees 

Section the Constitution shall amended read: 
Section The Executive Committee shall consist the President, the two Vice-Presidents, 
past Presidents for the first five consecutive years after the completion their respective 
terms President (this provision apply all Presidents retiring 1936, thereafter, but 
not retroactive), and six elected members, whose terms office shall three years, and 
two which shall expire each year. 

Article II, Elections and Voting 

Section the Bylaws shall amended read: 
Section Nominations addition those presented the Committee Nominations 
may made the form written statement, signed group members equal num- 
ber the Committee Nominations, and posted manner similar the report the 
Committee Nominations, not than eighteen hours before the elections take place. 
There shall nominations froin the floor. 


Meeting adjourned 9:45 
Respectfully submitted, 


Room 1102 


The meeting the Executive Committee was called order 5:05 P.M. 
President Fairchild. Members present were Charles Ellwood, Robert Park, 
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Meroney, Bossard, Hertzler, and Dorothy Thomas. 

was voted omit the reading the minutes the last meeting the Execu- 
tive Committee because they were published the Review, Vol. I., pp. 125-127. 

The Secretary read his annual report which was accepted the motion 
Chapin. 

The Managing Editor the Review read his annual report. motion 
Chapin, was voted accept the report. 

The report the Finance Committee was presented Baber, Chairman. 
Charles Ellwood moved that the report filed. Seconded Hertzler. 
Motion carried. 

The appointment the Committee Exhibits was approved the Executive 
Committee the motion Charles Ellwood, seconded Meroney. 
Expenses $51.40 were also approved this motion, with the specific understand- 
ing that such authorization does not commit the Society the payment expenses 
incurred committees without specific authorization therefor. 

$161.09, listed the Treasurer’s report, and expenditure $35.00 addition 
this amount for traveling expenses members the Editorial Board. Motion 
passed. 

was moved Park and seconded Bossard that the expenses 
incurred the program the Annual Dinner underwritten the Society. 
Motion passed. 

Dr. Burgess suggested that the Society reintroduce the practice formulating 
budget and moved that the Finance Committee asked prepare budget for 
consideration the next Executive Committee Meeting for the new Executive 
Committee. Motion was seconded Park. Motion carried. 

Dr. Krueger distributed copies the Report the Committee Regional 
Societies. 

Meeting adjourned 6:25, reconvened 4:30 Tuesday, December 29. 

Respectfully submitted, 


Business MEETING THE DECEMBER 29, 1936 


The second business meeting the Society was called order President 
Fairchild g:05 

The minutes the Executive Committee were read the Secretary. 

was moved, seconded and voted that Section Article the Bylaws 
the constitution should revised read follows: 


Article Elections and Voting 


Section the Bylaws shall amended read: Section Nominations 
addition those presented the Committee Nominations may made the 
form written statement, signed least seven members the Society, and 
posted manner similar the report the Committee Nominations, not less 
than fifteen hours before the elections take place. There shall nominations 
from the floor. 

was moved, seconded and voted that Section Article the Constitution 
should amended read: Section The Executive Committee shall consist 
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the President, the two Vice-Presidents, past Presidents for the first five consecutive 
years after the completion their respective terms President, and six elected 
members, whose terms office shall three years, and two which shall expire 
each year. 

Thorsten Sellin presented the report the Society’s delegates the Social 
Science Research Council. 

The report the Committee Exhibits was made Maurice Krout. 

The Secretary read letter from the Committee Manufactures that requested 
the appointment advisory committee from this Society. was moved and 
seconded that this request should submitted the Executive Committee. 

Eubank reported for the Committee Study the Question Affiliation 
with the International Federation Sociological Societies and Institutes. 

Meeting adjourned 10:05 A.M. 

Respectfully submitted, 


MEETING THE DECEMBER 29, 1936, 
Room 1102 


The Meeting the Executive Committee was called order 4:35 P.M. 
President Fairchild. Members present were: Fairchild, Dwight Sanderson, 
Dorothy Thomas. 

motion Mr. Gillin, seconded Mr. Thomas, and passed the Committee 
the preference for place meeting, reported the Joint Committee, for the 
next annual meeting Philadelphia, Washington, Atlantic City, the choice being 
the order given. 

the motion Dorothy Thomas, seconded Thomas, was voted 
elect Warren Thompson the Social Science Research Council for term three 
years. 

motion Gillin, seconded Jerome Davis, Dorothy Thomas was 
selected for three year term for the Research Planning Committee. 

was appointed the representative the Society the American Association for 
the Advancement Science. 

motion Chapin, seconded Gillin, Mr. Maurice Karpf was 
appointed the Society’s representative the American Library Association. 

Bossard the Society’s delegate the American Council Learned 
Societies for term three years. 

The Society’s representation the Dictionary American Biography, the En- 
cyclopaedia the Social Sciences, and Social Studies was not continued because 
the termination the need for such delegates. 

the motion Jerome Davis, seconded Chapin, Harold Phelps 
was elected Secretary-Treasurer the Society. 

Hankins the Committee Honorary Members reported nominations 
the Committee for the current year. 

Upon the request the United States Committee Manufactures that the So- 
ciety appoint committee advise with the Committee Manufactures, was 
moved Chapin and seconded Jerome Davis that the president appoint 
this advisory committee. Motion passed. Dr. Fairchild appointed McKenzie, 
Gillin, and Taylor this committee. 
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Eubank presented the report the Study the Question 
Affiliation with the International Federation Sociological Societies and Insti- 
the motion Jerome Davis, seconded Bossard, was voted 
that the Society continue this Committee conduct negotiations with Fédéra- 
tion, and make further report the 1937 meeting, and submit any proposition 
for ratification. 

Reckless presented the report the Committee Opportunities for 
Trained Sociologists and recommended the adoption the six itemized suggestions 
the report for the reorganization this Committee under the title 
Committee for the Utilization the Services Professional Sociologists Public 
and Private 


that the President the Society, when authorized, appoint general 
chairman the Committee, the size and personnel which gauged 
the lines endeavor undertaken. 

that the chairman, subject approval the Executive Committee the 
Society, empowered set sub-committees for the pursuance the Com- 
mittee’s work. 

that the President and Secretary the Society represented the Com- 
mittee ex-officio members. 

(4. that the Society allow the Committee small expense account, which can 
increased the state finances permit.) 

that the chairman the Committee empowered raise funds from out- 
side sources assist the work the Committee. 

that the present Opportunities Committee out existence when the 
new Committee established.” 


Jerome Davis made, and Burgess seconded, the motion that all the points 
except the fourth the Committee accepted. Motion passed. 

Jerome Davis moved and Thomas seconded the appointment this new 
committee the incoming president. Motion passed. 

Krueger presented the report the Committee Regional Societies. 
the motion Jerome Davis, seconded Park, was recommended that the 
organization two committees Committee Presidents and Committee 
Secretaries) should undertaken. Motion passed. the motion Bogardus, 
seconded Hertzler, was recommended that this Committee continued. 
Motion passed. 

Peters reported for the Committee Public School Relations. the mo- 
tion Reuter, seconded Jerome Davis, was moved accept the report. 
Motion passed. 

The Finance Committee presented its budget for the next fiscal year and urged 
that the membership endeavor stimulate the addition new members. the 
motion Mr. Sanderson, seconded Hertzler, was moved that the Edi- 
torial Board draw budget, approved the Executive Committee, which 
can changed only action the Executive Committee. Motion passed. 


Meeting adjourned 7:09 P.M. 
Respectfully submitted, 


Business MEETING THE DECEMBER 30, 
1936, Concress 


The meeting was called order President Fairchild 9:05 
The minutes the Executive Committee were read the Secretary. 
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was moved Floyd House, seconded Ross, and passed that the fol- 
lowing appointments the Executive Committee approved: 

The appointment Warren Thompson the Society’s delegate the Social 
Science Research Council for term three years. 

The appointment Dorothy Thomas the Research Planning Committee 
for term three years. 

The appointment Eyler Simpson the Society’s representative the 
American Association for the Advancement Science. 

The appointment Maurice Karpf the Society’s representative the 
American Library Association. 

can Council Learned Societies for term three years. 

The election Harold Phelps Secretary-Treasurer. 

The appointment (by the President) McKenzie, Gillin and 
Taylor the Advisory Committee the United States Committee Manu- 
factures. 


was moved and seconded that the Committee Study the Question Affilia- 
tion with the International Federation Sociological Societies and Institutes 
continued. Motion passed. 

was moved and seconded approve the action the Executive Committee 
recommending the organization new committee called “Planning Com- 
mittee for the Utilization the Services Professional Sociologists Public and 
Private and the appointment this Committee the incoming presi- 
dent. Motion passed. 

was moved and seconded endorse the recommendation the Executive 
Committee that the Committee Regional Societies continued and accept 
the suggestion this Committee that Committee Presidents and Committee 
Secretaries organized. Motion passed. 

The report the Committee Nominations was presented Folsom, 
Acting Chairman. The following nominees were proposed: 


For President— 


Ellsworth Faris 
Maclver 


For First Vice-President— 


Frazier 
Johnson 


For Second Vice-President— 


Dawson 
Taylor 


For Executive Committee— 


Wilson Gee 
Lynn Smith 
Vance 
Kimball Young 


For Editorial 


Read Bain 

Lundberg 
Samuel Stouffer 
Kimball Young 
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Mr. Sims was nominated from the floor Franklin Johnson for the Edi- 


torial Board. 
The following were elected: 


President, Ellsworth Faris 

First Vice-President, Charles Johnson 

Second Vice-President, Taylor 

Members the Executive Committee, Wilson Gee, Kimball Young 
Members the Editorial Board, Sims, Samuel Stouffer 


The report the Committee Resolutions was read Stuart Queen, Chair- 
man. 


RESOLVED 

That the American Sociological Society express hereby its hearty and sincere appreciation 
the work all who have contributed the success its 31st annual meeting held 
Chicago, December 28-30, 1936. 

extend our special thanks: 

the Community Trust for mimeograph service; 
Mrs. Gertrude Cummings and the management the Congress Hotel for meeting rooms, 
headquarters facilities, and many other forms assistance; 

Herzl Junior College and Miss Edna Williams for administering the registration 
members; 

the Students the Central Y.M.C.A. College, Herzl Junior College, Northwestern 
University, and the University Pittsburgh for assisting with registration; 

Elgin State Hospital, Parkway Lodge, the Scientific Crime Detection Laboratory, 
Michigan Boulevard Garden Apartments, Cook County Juvenile Detention Home, and the 
Chicago Relief Administration’s Shelter for Men, which have extended their hospitality 
groups making field trips; 

the many agencies which have kept open house for personal visitation; 

the Park Commission, Mr. Pierce, and performers; The Goodman Children’s Theater 
the Chicago Art Institute and Mrs. Chorpenning, Haynes, and others who have 
contributed our entertainment the annual dinner; 

the Society’s Committee Exhibits and those who have furnished materials for its 
displays; 

the Committee Local Arrangements for its tireless and effective efforts behalf 
our comfort and edification; 

the Executive Secretary and elected officers the Society for their able administration 
preceding and during the annual meeting; 

all these and all others who have contributed any way the success this gather- 
ing express our deep appreciation. 

also commend the work Editor Hankins, Assistant Howard Becker, and the 
Editorial Board the American Sociological Review for the past year, and extend our sincere 
thanks. 

The Committee also recommends the adoption the following resolution: 

Whereas there coming large body materials the files numerous govern- 
mental agencies, which materials are frequently not confidential character and which in- 
clude data value for sociological research and teaching, and 

Whereas many these reports and other documents are mimeographed, and processed 
otherwise than the more familiar printing, being not announced published catalogues nor 
ordinarily available libraries; therefore 

RESOLVED 

That the American Sociological Society authorize its Executive Committee join with the 
American Library Association and interested bodies taking steps which may make valuable 
materials accessible. 

The Committee presents the following resolution behalf the four members whom 

The American Sociological Society committed the principle academic freedom and 
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deeply concerned whenever that freedom endangered. The Society welcomes the investi- 
gation now being conducted the American Association University Professors into the 
dismissal Professor Jerome Davis Yale University. 

QuEEN, Chairman 


Motion was made accept the report the Committee Resolutions. was 
also moved and seconded that the resolutions concerning Jerome Davis should 
sent groups concerned. Motion passed. 

Mr. Scott Nearing moved that the sense this body that the program 
next year include least one general session the Motion 
was seconded and passed. 

Meeting adjourned 10:25 A.M. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Secretary 


BALANCE SHEET AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL DECEMBER 1936 


Assets 
Cash—Forbes National Bank, 379.52 
Inventory—2,340 Vols.—Proceedings $1,170.00 
Investments (Book Value) 
Park Baptist Church 600.00 
Shares—American Telephone and Telegraph, Common 
Liabilities 
Life Memberships (Amount remaining $2,900 received from 
Membership Dues Paid Advance 112.00 
Surplus Account—December 15, $1,427.57 


Less—Operating Deficit for the Year Ending December 15, 1936 318.66 
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STATEMENT INCOME AND EXPENSE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


Income 
Library Subscriptions—Colleges.................... 
Expense 
Honorarium and Expense Secretary (Herbert 315.00 
Postage, Office Supplies, Stationery 480.21 
221.44 
5,228.66 
Membership Dues—American Council Learned 42.50 
Net Operating Deficit Surplus 318.66 


REPORT THE COMMITTEE REGIONAL SOCIETIES 
PRELIMINARY FINDINGS 


May 15, 1936, President Fairchild stated: Executive Committee the 
American Sociological Society has authorized appoint special committee 
study the question affiliation and co-operation between regional sociological 
organizations and the national body. The following persons were appointed this 
committee: Jerome Davis, president the Eastern Sociological Conference; Wilson 
Gee, president the Southern Sociological Society; Gettys, representing the 
Southwestern Social Science Association; Reynolds, president the Pacific 
Sociological Society; Brown, chairman the Program Committee the pro- 
posed Midwest Sociological Society; Johnston, president the Ohio Sociolog- 
ical Forrest LaViolette, representing the Society for Social Research, and 
members the American Sociological Society large, Kimball Young, Howard 
Woolston, Donald Young, and Krueger, the latter acting chairman. 

addition the societies mentioned above, the committee found the following 
organizations already existence. National societies: United Chapters Alpha 
Kappa Delta, Sociological Research Association. II. State Societies: Ohio Sociologi- 
cal Society; Indiana Academy Social Science; Iowa Association Economists 
and Sociologists. III. Local societies: Lester Ward Sociological Society, George 
Washington University; District Columbia Chapter the S.; Sociology 
Club the University Cincinnati; the Toynbee Society, Pauw University; 
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the Sociology Club the University Chicago; Johnson Smith University 
Sociological Society; University Utah Sociological Society; twenty-six local chap- 
ters Alpha Kappa Delta. 

The approximate membership 1936, area and dues the Regional Societies 
was follows: Eastern, 150 members the eleven states east Ohio and north 
Virginia, including the District Columbia, with dues one dollar per year; 
Southern, 151 members eleven southern states from Virginia Arkansas inclu- 
sive, with dues $2.50 per year, including Social Forces; the Southwestern, 
members the Sociology Section, nine states including Louisiana and Arkansas 
(included the Southern area), with dues $3.00, including the Southwestern 
Social Science Quarterly; Pacific, members the area west the Rockies, in- 
cluding British Columbia and Hawaii, with dues $1.00, $3.00 including 
ogy and Social Research; Midwest, process organization, covers eleven states 
from Indiana Missouri, Kansas and the Canadian border; the Society Social 
Research the University Chicago, with 160 members, whom per cent 
are from the city University Chicago, and whom per cent are either 
sociologists students sociology, publishes three times per year 
covering summaries research projects and news items; the Society with 
members and dues $1.00 including Bulletin, limited the one state. There 
are also state organizations and 

Five these societies hold spring meetings; the Pacific Society meets during the 
holidays, with divisional meetings the spring. 

Prof. Woolston and Prof. LaViolette the Committee cross-checked the member- 
ship rolls the Regional Societies with the membership the national society. 
They found the total membership the above mentioned eight groups already 
formed total 797, whom 370, percent, were members also the national 
society. Conversely, they found that percent the 1273 members the na- 
tional society were members regional groups. Considering Chicago and New York 
typical centers for sessions the national society, they found that five these 
groups, including 248 members, were centrally located, whereas the other three 
(Pacific, Southwestern and Southern), with 122 members, were peripherally located. 
Moreover, the centrally located societies, 60.3 percent the regional members 
were also members the national society, whereas the peripherally located 
societies only 31.6 percent the members were also members the national 
society. This sub-committee stated: assuming that all those who are located 
centrally have superior national facilities, find that 39.66 percent those mem- 
bers still not engage national activities. then assume this percentage 
applicable the peripheral members, find that 104 the 264 who not now 
belong the national organization would avail themselves the national 
facilities, even facilities were present the present basis. Upon this basis can 
assume that the national membership would increased 160 members, 12.6 
percent the present membership 1273 

this point the report summarized the other learned societies with 
regard regional The remainder the report was follows: 


RELATION REGIONAL SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETIES THE 
AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY 


The American Sociological Society has certain provisions for the affiliation 
sociological groups. These provisions are: (a) approval the Executive Committee, 
(b) membership ten more persons, least one whom shall member 
the national society, (c) annual dues ten dollars, including subscription 
the current publications the Society, (d) freedom establish rules government 
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and procedure, subject general regulations the executive committee, (e) 
vote the affairs the national society, and (f) withdrawal charter dues re- 
main unpaid, affiliate becomes inactive, its continuance considered not 
the best interests the national society. 

Thus far one regional society (Southern) and five local societies have become 
affiliated. 

Our inquiry the attitudes regional societies toward affiliation brought out 
some interesting phases the problem relationship. quite apparent that the 
regional bodies are earnestly seeking means whereby their relationship toward 
the national society may strengthened. There seems very real desire that 
our sociological organizations stand united and harmonious with each other and 
deep conviction that the regional societies need strong and vital national organi- 
zation promote, safeguard, and extend the common interests sociologists 
throughout the country. Replies from officers regional societies seem recognize 
that while the movement toward regional organization healthy, valuable and 
even important development has certain limitations thing itself. Hence, 
find pronounced recognition the need vigorous national organization 
and desire for co-operative relationship the national society which will further 
the best interests all sociologists. That the societies feel that their relationship 
the national society important seen the fact that the matter affiliation 
and relationship has often been debated and that four the regional societies have 
appointed special committees study the problem. the same time, the debate 
over affiliation indicates not only some hesitation effect the relationship, but some 
feeling that the national society lacks the type organization and services which 
might make the relationship more significant. 

There is, course, the acute problem, referred above, some the regional 
societies, distance from the centers which national annual meetings are held 
and the difficulty participation national affairs distant members. This 
very real problem and doubt affects not only membership the national society 
but the relation peripheral regional societies the national society. suggests 
the need some device whereby closer relations between such regional groups and 
the national society may achieved. Providing these distant societies with 
speaker outstanding research man, representing the national organization, for 
their annual programs, the expense the national society, may one worth 
while way achieving wider distribution national facilities more equi- 
table basis. 

find naturally enough strong emphasis the regional societies upon the 
maintenance autonomy, with some fear that affiliation might affect local auton- 
omy. This emphasis upon autonomy sign the significant place which regional 
societies have already come assume and the needs sociologists which they 
are serving, and may laid down sound principle organization that any 
plan integration closer relationship between regional groups and the national 
society should mutual consent construed not any way impairing the 
autonomy affiliated groups. 

There some indication that the annual fee ten dollars now required affili- 
ates barrier affiliation. implies, though without intent, that the relation- 
ship affiliation not co-operative but regulatory. Again, would seem that 
sound principle organization would suggest the removal fee requirements and 
that the necessary regulatory features affiliation rest solely upon the character 
affiliates and their functioning harmony with the interests the national society. 
the fee conceived merely recognition the value affiliation 
affiliated groups, let the value stand free bond, which when freely accepted and 
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recognized, redounds the welfare the national organization quite much 
the societies seeking the relationship. 

How, then, shall the relations between regional societies and the national society 
approached order that lively co-operation may ensue and order that those 
values which unity and consultative arrangements imply may gained. The 
question not simple one. seems inevitably turn upon the nature and func- 
tion the national society. 

Merely raise the question, hence, precipitates divergence opinion between 
those persons who desire more exclusive national organization and closely knit 
inter-organization all societies, with staggering such societies from the top 
down, and those persons who desire looser, freer national organization, with 
gradations membership, and merely nominal relationship between the national 
society and subsidiary groups, more likely promote the welfare sociologists. 
The national society has for years struggled with the differences opinion and moti- 
vations which underlie these two approaches. 

Members who lean toward complete integration think terms greater effi- 
ciency the part the national society and more effective services sociologists 
the country large. They seem desire that the national society recognize it- 
self, more than does, service and promotional organization and they suggest 
various objectives such increased emphasis upon the publication abstracts, 
the promotion research and the improvementof the status sociology and sociol- 
ogists. with this point view the suggestion limiting active membership 
the national society some such qualifications the publication acceptable 
research and possession the doctoral degree, thereby preventing the infiltration 
less competent persons into the field sociology, and providing Associate 
membership for persons who are moving toward active status and for those inter- 
ested the objects the society. The suggestion, best hazardous one, also 
but less frequently made that the national society act standardizing agency 
combat institutional administrative tendencies reduce financial burdens hiring 
ill-trained sociologists. 

include this point example, considerable merit, integrated plan 
sociological organization, the personal contribution member who has had the 
opportunity chairman special committee the Pacific Sociological Society, 
study the problem organization length. 


INTEGRATED ORGANIZATIONAL PLAN FOR SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETIES 


Beginning with the American Sociological Society the parent body, 
might try unite all sociologists three grades: 


(a) Fellows, say fifty, distinguished investigators and writers chosen their 
peers, act kind advisory body such matters membership, 
publications, conferences, etc. This might absorb some the new Sociologi- 
cal Research Association, and use its more experienced membership for the 
guidance the society. 

(b) Active Members, say four hundred reputable professional investigators, teach- 
ers and administrators the field, who would constitute assembly for 
general discussion, voting and committee work the Society. 

(c) Associate Members, say thousand advanced students, social workers and 
other qualified persons, who might attend meetings, subscribe the jour- 
nals and contribute open discussions, without the right vote matters 
policy affecting the whole society. Many associations make such distinc- 
tions, and adjust dues, subscriptions, etc., accordingly. 
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Upon the basis classified membership, general scheme local relations 

might formulated upon some such lines as: 

(a) Regional Divisions, say five contiguous areas (Eastern, Southern, Midwest- 
ern, Southwestern and Pacific) within each which hundred more per- 
sons find convenient meet and discuss matters common interest. 
Such groups would naturally have local officers, publication and some rep- 
resentation the One purpose regional meetings would 
discuss questions local character, well enlist and send persons 
little known outside the locality national meetings. 

(b) State Societies, would become coporate members through their regional divi- 
sions, much counties articulate through states; e.g., Ohio, Indiana, 
and Missouri might belong Midwest Division. This organization 
would give Regional Divisions some real work developing national lines 
fit particular circumstances. 

(c) Local and University Societies, might simply units within this general 
framework, with enough freedom and variety add freshness larger 
groupings. discovering interesting persons, developing programs, recom- 
mending administrative adjustment, broadcasting proceedings, etc., they 
might bring the slower and more ponderous bodies into closer touch with 
significant movements research, teaching and administration. 


Meetings, say once year for National, Regional and State groups; but not 
all necessarily the same time. The Christmas holiday seems appropriate for na- 
tional and regional associations. State and local societies can easily use spring, 
autumn and summer vacation periods. Such staggering removes objection dup- 
licate functions, and serves transmit the proecedings one group into the dis- 
cussions others, echoing, correcting announcing points for consideration. 


Publications: 

(a) National Magazine and Annual Proceedings, including epitome re- 
gional and international journals (4. Review). 

(b) Five Regional Journals, primarily for local articles and records (Social Forces, 
Sociology and Social Research, Southwestern Quarterly, etc.) 

(c) Local and University Bulletins and House Organs, resources and interests 
permit. 


Some combination and abatement dues and subscription prices should 
made insure large and contented membership vital touch with national and 
local movements the field. 


Basic ConsIDERATIONS 


Members who approach the problem organization from the standpoint 
looser, freer relations are motivated variety considerations. There are those 
persons who point out that there are practical considerations membership appeal 
and financial income keep mind, and limitations time the part elected 
officers administer complex organization, without paid executive. There are 
those, also, who feel that sociologists our best welfare lies with broadly organ- 
ized and untrammelled national society, whose chief function that providing 
national yearly meeting where papers may given, research and methods dis- 
cussed, business transacted and contacts renewed. And, then, there are those who 
point out the pitfall logical systems and reliance upon the mechanics organi- 
zation, and who insist that fruitful results association lie best the least amount 
organization and the greatest possible initiative the part both individuals 
and organizations. 
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Your Committee has taken all these viewpoints into consideration. Com- 
mittee have desire emphasize mechanics organization, knowing too well 
their limitation. have fine-spun plan suggest, realizing that approach 
will valuable the extent that experimental, that ideal organization 
matter progressive growth arising out continuous effort find increased 
efficiencies activities and procedures, sound principles can stated and put 
into operation. 

the same time are not unaware the danger loose organization with 
its lack directive and concentrated effort. mere pluralism organizations can 
and does lead cross-purposes, division effort and income, resentment and 
jealousy, and, the part the rank and file sociologists, feeling futility. 
the same time would contrary all precedent and democratic custom, 
any time, anywhere, scientific men could not feel free form such groups 
seem them desirable for their purposes. can only appeal common sense 
such matters and stress the values which inhere more integrated organization 
than now possess. 

Committee have also sought take into account the various means, 
other than those involved reorganization the national society, which closer 
relations and co-operation between regional societies and the national organization 
might achieved. general these devices are those centering about (a) unified 
publication, (b) interlocking dues, (c) advisory and consultative arrangements, and 
(d) representation. have examined these devices the light the practical 
situation face. 

With regard unified publication find the problem far too complex provide 
workable plans, for the present. Three the regional societies now have more 
less useful arrangements with national regional journals. One, Ohio, issues its 
own bulletin. The national society’s official journal, its present form, cannot hope 
care for the publication needs the regional societies. That sociologists have 
need national service which will periodically publish abstracts all completed 
and acceptable research probably true. the Sociological Review gave 
large space every other issue such abstract service, very real need might par- 
tially met. any rate some device seems highly desirable keep before all 
sociologists the results research fast meritorious projects, aspects proj- 
ects, are completed. Committee have plan unified publication 
recommend, other than urge that the matter given further study. 

The use interlocking dues uniform, national basis does not seem offer 
much the way gainful results. the national society could provide periodic 
abstract service, interlocking dues might prove value, since publication problems 
the regional societies, well the national society, could thus largely met, 
leaving publication papers and articles the other sociological journals. Our 
four national journals being what they are, does not seem feasible suggest 
single yearly dues which the publication needs regional societies and the 
national society can met. 

Nor does there seem much point increasing national dues order split them 
and return part them regional societies, even arriving means 
proportioning present national dues. Splitting present national dues would probably 
weaken the national society through reduction income, now already low enough, 
with assurance that increased membership would make the difference. 

The regional societies have much gain collecting their own modest dues and 
local effort maintain membership strength through recruiting new members. 
such matters that regional autonomy finds its beginning, and regional pride 
achievement and vigor expression gain their initial impulses. This viewpoint 
also seems rest upon sound principles organization. 
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There seems serious complaint that the cost both regional and national 
membership prohibitive. Nor the relation between the national and regional 
societies competitive this guess far wrong, does not turn out that 
thriving autonomous regional organizations mean thriving national organization, 
the national society constantly seeks more effective means render services 
sociologists throughout the nation and enters into closer and co-operative relations 
with regional groups. 

interlocking dues seem undesirable unnecessary uniform and national 
basis, there possibility their partial application? have already stressed the 
problem which confronts the peripherally located regional societies sharing the 
facilities for participation the national organization. There seems way over- 
come sheer geographic distance and the cost transportation. 

there any device can use compensate national members the distant 
areas for the handicap thus involved? Would advantage such members 
the national society returned peripheral regional areas say one-sixth ($1.00) 
the membership dues coming from those areas, and thus provide such regional 
groups with some increased income whereby they might improve the facilities they 
now offer their members? seems little doubtful that the amount income in- 
volved would sufficient very much, but the idea worth further considera- 
tion. Perhaps the solution inequitable distance lies other directions, such 
shifting the national meeting centers points somewhat nearer the geographic 
center the country, thus equalizing extremes travel costs members. doing 
this may, course, merely limit total attendance the extent remove the 
national meeting from membership center population. 

far advisory and consultative arrangements are concerned your Committee 
feels that much might accomplished along these lines the interest co-opera- 
tive relations. Indeed, integrated organizational scheme could made work 
successfully without much voluntary consultative planning the part various 
officers sociological organizations. Enterprising leadership perhaps worth much 
more than intricate organization, provided the relationship units implemented 
simple devices and accepted principles whereby consultative practices are ex- 
pected and facilitated. believe that the presidents the regional societies and 
the president the national society might well constitute consultative committee 
such matters annual programs and promotional planning. 

There remains the matter possible representational relation between the 
national society and the regional groups. not know what the attitude re- 
gional societies will this point. Some these societies may hesitate avail 
themselves the opportunity share somewhat the direction national affairs 
through regional representation for fear their autonomy may affected, even 
they now fear that affiliation will so. does seem, however, that the regional 
societies and the national society might jointly agree upon some simple representa- 
tional plan which shall specifically provide for full recognition local autonomy 
and statement principles which will safeguard fully the interests all any 
the participating groups. 

Your Committee suggests that co-operation and flexible integration may readily 
achieved shifting the emphasis from partial corporative rela- 
tionship through provision for representation. If, for example, regional societies 
are given the right elect one representative each the executive committee 
the national society, and the national society admit such representatives its 
Executive Committee, arrangement achieved whereby the national and 
regional societies are brought into immediate co-operative relations. The arrange- 
ment can entered into without any impairment autonomy expressed 
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mutual agreement that the relationship thus established voluntary, that 
entered into solely means achieving greater co-operation, that neither party 
incurs any financial obligation for the other party virtue the arrangement, 
and that either party may withdraw from the agreement. 

From the standpoint the national society the addition one representative 
from each the regional societies will not make the personnel the Executive 
Committee unwieldy. 

Your committee sees real possibility for co-operative relations some such rep- 
resentational agreement. The United States some sense six nations, its six 
regions having sufficiently distinctive characteristics constitute natural areas, 
the basis which like number regional sociological societies may well find 
flourishing sociological soil. The nation large that regional organizations, 
least five are virtual necessity. the same time the very size the 
country also implies very great need for some national integrative scheme 
organization whereby the sociologists the nation whole may attain some 
degree unity and have the advantage increased national participation. 

The whole problem needs approached co-operatively from the start. Your 
Committee feels that any other approach may lead failure achieve any in- 
tegration. It, therefore, suggests that the national society, finds merit the 
proposal, pass such resolutions shall invite regional societies discuss the plan 
their forthcoming spring meetings, and three more regional groups feel that 
the proposal worthy experimentation, provide for its initiation, the national 
society making similar provision virtue the arrangement, committing details 
the Executive Committee. 

see this proposal beginning for such further development may seem 
practicable and wise. Your Committee does not propose reorganization the na- 
tional society, communications have urgently desired do. points out the 
problem and leaves the question open. But does wish suggest procedural 
plan whereby such reorganization may the future, found desirable, formu- 
lated and undertaken, through the co-operative planning both national and 
regional groups. The Committee recognizes that reorganization partly matter 
growth, and usually painful process decision points, and that proposal for 
blanket scheme organization and integration may defeat itself, unless preceded 
wide discussion both national and regional societies, and more particularly, 
unless preceded the introduction few but significant arrangements whereby 
the national and regional societies may the future find new adjustments. 

The Committee, therefore, proposes the following resolutions, embodying its 
recommendations, stated make their application possible, the regional 
societies, after full discussion find the plan desirable and feasible. is, course, 
more than likely that not all the regional societies will accept the plan outlined. 
Some them may prefer wait and others may suggest changes. 


RESOLUTIONS 


That the American Sociological Society invite the regional sociological soci- 
eties consideration joint agreement compact, whereby the national 
society and the regional societies may enter into more co-operative relations, and 
through the simple machinery herein provided establish mutual and consultative 
relations which may happily lead more effective services sociologists through- 
out the nation. Any sound plan must, course, provide for uniformities definition 
and procedure and the national society trusts that these may looked upon 
merely devices through which co-operative relations may achieved. The na- 
tional society suggests that the regional societies discuss the plan their forth- 
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coming spring meetings, that they make such suggestions revisions seem 
them desirable, and that, the plan appears, principle, sound, they make 
provisional arrangements for its inauguration. 

That the plan co-operation here proposed considered wholly voluntary 
the part participants, that entered into solely convenient means 
achieving greater co-operation, that neither party, national regional, incurs any 
financial obligations for the other [party virtue the arrangement, that full 
autonomy the regional societies and the national society conceded, and 
sense impaired, and that either party may withdraw from the arrangement and 
agreement should they prove inimical the interests either party. 

That the national society record greatly favoring the development 
regional societies throughout the country, such development natural and 
spontaneous rather than imposed; and that insofar geographic boundaries, in- 
ternal organization and general plan government and procedure are concerned, 
such matters left for decision and settlement regional action, inter-regional 
agreements, and state action these several matters may moment either 
regions states. 

That the relationship between the national society and its regional groups 
strengthened (a) providing representational rather than affiliate relation 
regional societies the national society; (b) removing all consideration dues 
such now required all affiliated groups; (c) granting representation regional 
societies the Executive Committee the national society; (d) printing the 
roster officers and governing boards and the annual programs regional societies 
the official journal the national society (as now done); and (e) adopting the 
policy promoting the interests regional societies every possible way through 
the development mutual and advisory relations between the national and regional 
societies. 

That regional society recognized eligible representational status (a) 
when represents three more states the Federal Union; (b) when has 
membership forty (40) more persons, least fifteen (15) whom are members 
the national society; and (c) when majority its and members its 
governing board are members the national society. And that the procedure for 
acquiring representational status that action regional society through 
majority vote authorized meeting and action majority vote the na- 
tional society authorized meeting. 

That representation regional society the Executive Committee the 
national society consist one representative elected the regional society 
authorized meeting, such representative member both the and 
national societies, serve term three years and hold office until his suc- 
cessor elected. 

That the national society encourage state and local societies seek affiliation 
within regional societies, under such regulations, the latter may set for them. 
Such staggering societies not compulsory but represent desirable goal, 
the consummation which rests upon the resourcefulness leaders and the values 
which affiliate relations may have. 

That the national society continue grant affiliate membership, without 
annual dues, regional societies which prefer affiliate representational status, 
are not ready for representational status, and state and local societies which, 
for reasons, prefer national regional relationship. 

That the presidents the regional and national societies constitute Com- 
mittee Presidents, the president the national group acting chairman, which 
committee shall advisory board concerning matters related annual pro- 
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grams and promotional plans the various societies concerned and responsible 
the Executive Committee the national society. The functions the committee 
shall purely consultative and advisory, its value lying its recognition 
desirable means encouraging communication between the executives the 
societies. 

10. That the secretaries the regional societies and the national society con- 
stitute Committee Secretaries, the secretary the national society acting 
chairman, which committee shall committed the task collecting and com- 
piling important statistical and other data regional societies, the national society 
and other sociological groups which trends membership and similar matters 
may studied, such data and their analysis published the official and 
other sociological journals some suitable time each year. 

11. That the Society instructs its officers communicate these resolutions 
the officers the respective regional societies requesting them submit the resolu- 
tions the regional societies for consideration their next annual meetings. 

12. That the Society instructs its officers prepare such amendments its 
constitution and by-laws, accordance with regulations, may necessary 
initiate the proposed plan, that regional societies take favorable action the 
plan may submitted for ratification the next annual meeting the Society. 
That the event changes modifications the plan, any, are finally agreed 
upon, such changes and modifications, they not constitute fundamental 
modification principle embodied the proposed admendments. 

13. That, the regional societies present changes and modifications which 
constitute fundamental change principle, the officers are instructed appoint 
special committee confer with regional officers the effort find reasonable 
and practicable plan co-operation. 


PROCEDURE 


Since the Committee reports the Executive Committee and not the Society, 
the procedure from this point rests with the executive body. have prepared the 
report that may submitted the Society, such action seems desirable. 
probably unlikely that can before the Society during this crowded session, 
extended discussion needed. The report, however, might announced and its 
publication, such parts seem desirable, without recommendation opin- 
ion, suggested, means bringing before the members the national society 
and the regional societies for study and discussion, looking toward such future 
action the societies concerned may wish take. 

Committee Regional Societies, 
Chairman. 
December, 1936 


REPORT THE COMMITTEE OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR TRAINED SOCIOLOGISTS 


The Committee for the Study Opportunities for Trained Sociologists Fields 
other than Teaching asks the Executive Committee the American Sociological 
Society recommend the Society the creation permanent committee for 
promotion the professional interests sociologists.! 


has been suggested that this called the Committee Professional Service. 
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that the President the Society, when authorized, appoint general chair- 
man the Committee, the size and personnel which gauged the 


lines endeavor undertaken. 
that the chairman, subject approval the Executive Committee the 


Society, empowered set sub-committees for the pursuance the Com- 
mittee’s work. 
that the President and Secretary the Society represented the 


Committee ex-officio members. 
that the Society allow the Committee small expense account, which can 


increased the state finances permit. 
that the chairman the Committee empowered raise funds from out- 


side sources assist the work the Committee. 
that the present Opportunities Committee out existence when the 


new Committee established. 


The Opportunities Committee was appointed canvass the situation but has 
not been position take steps promote protect vital professional interests 
members the Society. result three years activity, has come see 
that the Society needs permanent committee professional promotion, the crea- 
tion which recommended herein. The Opportunities Committee has discovered 
already existing and rapidly growing sentiment among members the Society 
the effect that sociologists America need machinery foster and watch over 
their interests the national and local scene. 


The Opportunities Committee finds that heretofore the American Sociological 
Society has functioned primarily learned society, providing outlet for con- 
tacts, meetings and papers and promoting fellowship and research. But finds 
that the society has not come grips any thorough way with the promotion 
professional interests lying outside the fostering academic discipline. 

result its canvass, the Opportunities Committee able suggest cer- 


tain lines professional promotion which could very well occupy the attention 

the new committee the immediate future. Most these can 

found the report the Opportunities Committee, published the Pudlication 

the American Sociological Society, No. December 1935, pp. 11-25. The most 


fruitful lines endeavor for the new committee may listed follows: 


get sociological training and field experience recognized qualification 
substitute qualification for certain Federal and state civil service positions. 
study ways gearing the graduate training program sociology 
meet the need for equipping students for technical positions Federal bureaus 
and administrations and state and local agencies. 

see that sociology gets stake and protects its interests the de- 
velopment original and state planning commissions, the reorganizations 
state welfare set-ups, new Federal administrations, etc. 

establish chairman sub-committee publicity, whose job will 

send releases the press and periodicals, covering items important con- 
tributions and developments within sociology and the Society. 
move wisely and expediently against the practice hiring persons with- 
out any graduate training sociology teachers sociology American uni- 
versities and colleges. 
take cautious steps toward opening sociology large university 
centers which persist suppressing it. 
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These lines endeavor are suggested the most fruitful and feasible under- 
takings which the new committee can embark but are not meant bind the 
work the committee. 

The Opportunities Committee its three years work has become impressed 
the fact that sociologists America not only have been defenseless professionally 
but also have not been organized participate very extensively recent Federal 
and state developments. The record clear, even cursory inspection Federal 
civil service specifications, which professional groups have been equipped 
look after their own interests. sociology profession have any status and 
growth, appears the Opportunities Committee that the parent Society needs 
take steps promote and protect the professional interests sociologists 
America. 

GEE 
Mayer 


REPORT THE COMMITTEE PUBLIC SCHOOL RELATIONS 


Exchange ideas between our Committee and representative leaders public 
school education has revealed strong sense need the part the latter for 
services they believe sociologists could render them. The desire both sociologists 
and public school educators co-operate service that would beneficial 
both, well society large, needs only some concrete instrumentation 
order make effective. apparently feasible means achieving this end, 
your Committee makes the following recommendations. 

That sociologists conduct researches problems importance education. 
survey completed and published research Educational Sociology has been 
made committee the American Educational Research Association under the 
chairmanship the chairman this committee, which survey will published 
the February number the Review Educational Research. This lists more than 
600 studies. 

That, where this has not already been done, course, number courses, 
set the graduate level especially adapted the needs persons training 
for school superintendencies, principalships, directors educational research, and 
other phases leadership the public school system. Often the course social 
psychology characteristically given sociologists can most readily adapted 
this purpose. 

such courses are maximally useful, they must distinguish between the 
objectives civic and liberal education the one hand and those professional 
education the other. Professional education vocational education; should 
guided realistic job analysis the tasks educational leaders are called upon 
perform their school relations, and its objectives should specific preparedness 
perform effectively the several elements the job revealed the job analysis. 

express the conviction that all persons training for teaching should have 
included their undergraduate programs least one substantial general course 
sociology, because leaders thought they cannot escape the necessity inter- 
preting such social phenomena the mores, social control, social change, crowd 
behavior, public opinion, and the other group phenomena with which sociology 
undertakes deal. 

recommend that the term “educational employed desig- 
nate study rather than single and that under more specific 


Prof. Bernard dissents from this believing the term should retained 
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titles used, as: Sociology for Teachers, Sociology Education, Social Founda- 
tions the School Curriculum, Non-school Educational Agencies, School Disci- 
pline, etc. Which these courses jointly constituting the field Educational 
Sociology should taught Departments Education and which Depart- 
ments Sociology depends upon the particular training and interests the per- 
sonnel the local university. 

believe that the inclusion sociology the program training for 
teachers and educational executives does not necessarily present call for change 
the certification laws. both the undergraduate and the graduate program there 
remains all states the Union room enough beyond the legal requirements 
certification for the inclusion sociological training, those who make the local 
program are convinced that worthwhile. 

technique for getting co-operative action between educationalists and 
sociologists, urge friendly rapprochement particular universities. those 
institutions which there are sociologists who are especially willing and competent 
offer courses adapted the professional training educational leaders, sug- 
gest that such willingness made known the dean the school education, 
and that courses developed and forged into shape experimentally the free 
matching ideas from both sides. 

The above paragraphs relate sociological training for school executives 
and teachers subjects other than the social sciences. The Committee has taken 
cognizance the trend America require, for purposes certification, that 
persons who are teach social studies the high schools shall have had sub- 
stantial major minor college this field. commend this tendency, and urge 
its extension all states which have not yet adopted this requirement. But 
call attention the fact that, since the social sciences constitute very broad field 
and properly equipped person for teaching any one them should have had some 
training all them, satisfactory major for certification the social sciences 


should larger than that set for some other academic fields. 


Faris, 

Cuas. Peters, Chairman. 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL EXHIBIT AND ITS IMPLICATIONS 


Chicago City Funior Colleges 


This attempt once look back upon and forward from the national 
exhibit which was arranged for the thirty-first annual meeting the American 
Sociological Society, the Congress hotel, Chicago. This exhibit grew out the 
request the American Association for the Advancement Science that the Ameri- 
can Sociological Society, constituent member, furnish representative sample 
its work for the Association’s collective exhibit this year. This request made 
immediately apparent that the Society would have make prior survey its 
available resources, arrange for preliminary exhibit before the Society itself, 
and then consider the advisability contributing inter-societal exhibit such 
the A.A.A.S. had view. Accordingly, President Fairchild appointed com- 
mittee for the purpose determining the feasibility exhibit, and providing 
for it, should prove feasible. This committee originally consisted 
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Bossard, University Pennsylvania, Thomas Eliot, Northwestern University, 
George Payne, New York University, and Maurice Krout, Chicago City 
Junior Colleges, chairman. William Bailey, Northwestern University, and 
Francis Vreeland, Pauw University, were added later the year. Appointed 
August twentieth the committee began function early September. 

Numerous problems presented themselves the committee. The first these 
was: How wide field should the materials sociological exhibit cover? The 
decision the committee was that materials produced sponsored members 
the American Sociological Society would properly come within the range 
sociological exhibit, regardless subject matter; for not sociology what sociolo- 
gists try make it? 

The second problem was: What types materials should solicited and ac- 
cepted? The committee decided that anything from diorama simple drawing 
would acceptable, provided appeared promote the growth sociology, and 
/or was help sociological research, and/or was usable for purposes classroom 
instruction. 

The third problem dealt with was the utilization visual material the form 
slides and films for classroom teaching and for the instruction lay audiences 
the findings research men. Since this presented problem somewhat mar- 
ginal that the stationary exhibit, President Fairchild caused separate Section 
the Society created for the purpose demonstrating such materials and 
explaining their function instruction and research. This section scheduled series 
papers dealing exclusively with techniques, and met December the thirtieth for 
the first time the history the Society. 

There were 394 items exhibit. These were the form graphs, charts, maps, 
pictures, posters, two balopticon series, two opaque projection series, three sets 
transparencies, three albums, one problem poster, and relevant literature and re- 
search forms for free distribution. The contributions represented twenty-two col- 
leges and universities and seven research institutes and government agencies. Classi- 
fied, they appeared follows: 


General sociology and Social psychology.... 119 


Thus the exhibit, the first its kind ever attempted the American Soci- 
ological Society, left good deal desired. The results obtained were not 
proportion the effort expended, and were disappointing from the point view 
representation. Certain sections were rather meagerly evidence, theoretical 
contributions were almost wholly lacking, and studies social psychology were very 
scant. However, rich variety techniques was available, and this may taken 
the most important achievement our exhibit. Besides, this being merely 
the value the exhibit may said lie chiefly the contribution 
has made first, the promotion similar enterprises the future, and second, 
the organization improvement departments sociology colleges and uni- 
versities. 

regard the promotion exhibits the future few suggestions may 
offered. 


The committee exhibits should appointed least six months ad- 
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vance the annual meeting order permit mature planning and careful 
investigation all proposals. 

The committee exhibits should composed represent local col- 
leges, institutes, etc., capable quick communication and close co-operation, 
without much effort. 

Either the exhibitors themselves should asked cover the expenses in- 
curred arranging the exhibit, commercial exhibitors, including publishers, 
should asked provide necessary income. 

Acatalogue should published, mimeographed printed form, record 
materials collected and aid visitors examining materials ex- 
hibit, but, this being impossible, brief legends should required for all ma- 
terials exhibit, make their meaning clear. 

Exhibitors should not asked mount the materials themselves, but the 
diagrams for the arrangement their materials and other suggestions should 
solicited and carefully considered from the point view the general 
distribution materials exhibit. 

Sample copies all relevant literature should requested advance its 
distribution, for approval the committee exhibits. 

Prizes should authorized the Executive Committee and awarded the 
Committee Exhibits its subcommittee, each year, for piece unsub- 
sidized research contributed individual and considered outstanding 
from the point view content, meritorious contribution sociological 
teaching technique, and the best contribution for the year sociological re- 
search technique.! 

The new committee should asked keep contact with the chairman 
the committee the year previous, order that cumulative record pro- 
cedures may obtained, and the results common effort passed along 


cultural heritage the Society. 


The most important implications the exhibit are those having reference 
the equipment which well-organized department sociology should require the 
future. This equipment, properly distributed, should enable each department 
possess first, social museum, second, research room, and third, sociological 
laboratory. these ends the the the Congress hotel seemed 
point with unmistakable clearness. 

has long seemed some sociologists that there was need for pictorial, tabular, 
and graphical large displayed before class average 
size, sociology courses. Because our texts are notoriously devoid illustrative 
material, this almost necessity. Besides being aid teaching, however, 
important substitute for laboratory material, provided other sciences 
order concretize the subject matter with which they deal. Visual material, pre- 
senting types social relationships, types social processes, problem situations, 
personality types, etc., would give sociology students feeling reality which 
oceans verbal symbols could not supply. 

The future sociology depends the ability sociologists develop effective 
tools for obtaining, preserving, organizing, and comparing concrete social facts. 
social museum the store room organized and generalized social facts presented 
visually attractive form. well-equipped social museum therefore collects graphs, 
maps, charts, landscape and aerial photographs, photogravures, chromatics, pic- 
ture posters, dioramas, murals, paintings oil and water-color, slides, films, trans- 


The A.M.A. awards gold medal, silver medal, bronze medal, and three engraved 
certificates merit each year. The A.A.A.S. also awards annual prizes its exhibit. 
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parencies, and portraits noted men. keep these usable shape proper storage 
facilities are needed the form closets and cabinets. order display them 
best advantage social museum needs albums, tables, balopticons, stereopticons, 
moving picture projectors, display wing panels, revolving (pivot) panels, show 
cases, and writing facilities. There are number social agencies and commercial 
firms prepared furnish much this 

the museum presents the end-products sociological investigation, the re- 
search room stands the museum the relation parent child, for 
the research room that most the materials the sociological museum should 
born. Not only should the research room the source museum materials, 
however, but should also source new knowledge for students, members 
the department, and the sociological fraternity general. Carefully laid plans 
should here find their consummation. There should, therefore, conference rooms 
for student research committees, where plans can laid and conclusions reached. 
There should ample space for workers, properly fitted tables, shaded lamps, and 
well-adapted stools chairs. There should filing cabinets for maps and charts 
the process construction, for correspondence, and for social documents all 
kinds, ranging from newspaper clippings, through record-card collections, per- 
sonal life histories. Here, too, there should measuring and counting devices, such 
Monroe calculator, correlation machine, spot-map machine, drawing ap- 
paratus, drawing supplies, and sociometric scales various types. Here, then, new 
knowledge can created, and previously established knowledge receive concrete 
expression the form materials fit for sociological museum. 


For various supplies these kinds the following agencies may addressed: Dr. Rudolf 
Modley, Pictorial Statistics, Inc., East St., New York City, Y.; Dr. Otto Neurath, 
International Foundation for Visual Education, 130 22nd St., New York City, Y.; Mr. 
Russell Shull, The National Forum, 820 56th St., Chicago, Miss Ruth Earnshaw 
Institute Pacific Relations, 129 52nd St., New York City, Y.; Miss Mary Brady, 
Harmon Foundation, 140 Nassau St., New York City, Y.; Department Visual Educa- 
tion, The University Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago, The Stoelting Co., 
424 Homan Ave., Chicago, The Spencer Lens Co., Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and The Multiplex Display Fixture Co., 910 Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Persons Positiors 


Ph.D.; married; experience teaching survey courses social studies, 

prison work, extension classes, Americanization immigrants, and adult 

education. Two books; articles published leading American and foreign 


periodicals. Desires change. 


M.A. Sociology, all resident requirements completed for the Ph.D., 
and thesis far advanced. Married; two sons; has had some business ex- 
perience and considerable experience public speaker. Teaching in- 
cludes one year college abroad; now completing the ninth consecutive 
year college teacher sociology. Desires change. 


M.A. University Wisconsin 1935, thesis for Ph.D. Columbia practically 
completed; native American, married; teaching experience Turkey, 
Syria and United States; special work student guidance; numerous refer- 
ences. Holder fellowship for research Turkey, Seeks teaching 
administrative position for and thereafter. 


Ph.D. Michigan, three years foreign travel, study, teaching. Special inter- 
ests; introductory course, family, social anthropology, educational soci- 
ology. Married, two children. Now field representative National Youth 


Administration. 


Ph.D. sociology; previous training and research biology. Post-doctoral 
work clinical psychology. Extensive travel. Executive secretary and 
institute family relations work. Four books; college Professor. Desires 


teaching, research, service. 


Ph.D., minor Economics, Columbia, years teaching the social sciences 
college; competent these and statistics, human geography, orientation 
and technologic history; age 47; two books and numerous articles pub- 
lished, years research work, languages, European travel, Ph.B.K. 


Ph.D. Chicago, 1934; married, one child; four years’ experience teaching 
sociology, economics, anthropology and social science survey courses; ex- 
tensive rural and urban field work; special interests, primitive society and 


social origins. 


M.A. sociology, Pittsburgh, and candidate for Ph.D.; six years’ experi- 
ence high-school teaching; married, one child; seeks college position 
sociology. 
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Colgate University. Mr. Henry Stetler, formerly the Social Research 
Division the Works Progress Administration Washington, joined the 
department September instructor sociology. Mr. Stetler was form- 
erly the University Maine, and did his graduate work Columbia 
University. 

DePauw University. Prof. Francis Vreeland the Department 
Sociology was leave from March until September, working principal 
sociologist with the National Research Project the Works Progress Ad- 
ministration, with headquarters Philadelphia. was engaged study 
the social aspects unemployment. Surveys various areas New 
England, the Middle West, and the South were made. 

Eastern Sociological Conference. The Eastern Sociological Conference 
will hold its next annual meeting Philadelphia, April 10-11, 1937. 
Headquarters will the Hotel Sylvania. The central topic the Con- 
ference Social Pressure and Social Control. The preliminary program 
follows: 

April 1o—Saturday 
A.M.—Social Pressure and Social Control—Dr. 


—A. Teaching Sociology—Dr. Phelps; Dr. Lundeen 
Social Control and Civil Liberty—Dr. Lindeman 
1:00 —Luncheon. program 


4:30 Social Control and Crime—Dr. Sellin 
Social Pressure and Vested Interests—Dr. Lerner 
Research the Field Social Control and Social 

Pressure—Dr. Bossard 
Banquet 
April 
Meeting 
10:00-12:30 Social Pressure and the Church—Dr. Abrams 

Social Control and Education—Dr. Baber 
Teaching Phelps; Dr. Lundeen 


—Luncheon. program 
4:30 Social Pressure the Social Work Field—Dr. 
Anderson 


Pressure Groups the State and Federal Gov- 
ernment—Dr. Carpenter 


Institut International Sociologie. The thirteenth Congress the In- 
ternational Institute Sociology will held Paris September 2-s, 
1937, connection with the Universal Exposition. The principle topic for 
discussion social equilibriums. The September-October, 1936, issue 
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the Revue Internationale Sociologie contains three articles introductory 
the Congress. Prof. G.-L. Duprat, Rapporteur Général the Congress 
writes “Introduction the Study Social Prof. 
Sorokin Harvard University, President the writes “Is 
the Concept Equilibrium Necessary for the Social and Prof. 
Lasbax, Director the Revue, writes “Sociology and the Idea 
Equilibrium.” Inquiries regarding the conference may sent direct 
Prof. Duprat the University Geneva the American corre- 
spondent, Prof. Howard Becker Smith College. 

Mid-West Sociological Society. The meeting for the organization 
the Mid-West Sociological Society will held Des Moines, Iowa, 
April 15, and 17. The first meeting will held Thursday, April 15, 
p.m. The local headquarters and other details will announced later. 

Negro History Week. During the week February the Association 
Negro Life and History carried many places, has done since 1926, 
the celebration Negro History Week. The purpose this celebration was 
dramatize the past the Negro order increase the attention given 
the study his place American civilization, educational institu- 
tions and otherwise. The celebration was designed also inspire the Negro 
higher ideals achievement and greater courage the face the 
social obstacles which confront him. special pamphlet, ““Negro History 
was issued. The Director the Association Carter Woodson, 
1538 Ninth Street, W., Washington, Dr. Woodson also editor 
the Negro History, published the Association. 

Netherlands Sociological Society. The Editor extends the greetings 
American sociologists the newly formed union professional sociologists 
Holland. The review the first issue their Proceedings (in this issue, 
131) indicates that they have set very scholarly standard membership. 

New York University, School Education. The Education Sociology 
Club the School Education, New York University, was organized six 
years ago the initiative group students. 

Meetings are held monthly and are two types: those limited depart- 
mental majors, and programs open the entire student body. Perhaps the 
most unique activity the club the development culture groups within 
the parent organization. the present time there are five such groups: 
Ukrainian, Armenian, Italian, Negro, and French. Each group holds several 
meetings during the year and contributes one program presenting the cul- 
ture its own group under the auspices the Educational Sociology Club 
for the entire student body. final meeting the club “Culture 
Mosiac” which each culture group presents number. These meetings 
have average attendance 450, the maximum seating capacity the 
auditorium. 

The activities are financed through the student activity fees. The club 
entirely under student control, the faculty adviser being member 
the executive committee. 

The Department Educational Sociology planning develop series 
courses the field community leadership training. These courses 
have been brought the attention the University through various 
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channels, and the widespread interest community co-ordination. 
Courses Professors Frederic Thrasher and Harvey Zorbaugh and 
others will offered next year the beginning curriculum this 
field. They will supplemented extension courses laboratory type 
New York, Connecticut and New Jersey. 

The School Education also conducting for the third time this year 
series forums the subject Faces the New World.” The pur- 
pose these forums arouse interest among educators and social work- 
ers community agencies, the situation youth today and the pos- 
sibilities community co-operation meet that situation. 

Ohio State University. Dr. James Hagerty was recently appointed 
the President the Massachusetts Institute Technology mem- 
ber the advisory staff the Department Economics and Social 
Science. Dr. Hagerty was also appointed member the Ohio Commission 
Marriage and Divorce. 

Dr. North giving two new courses this year—one Social Classes, 
and the other the social implications capitalism, fascism, communism, 
and democracy. 

Edwin Lemert has been conducting elementary course sociology 
for about thirty the nurses White Cross Hospital the city. 

Andrew Barta has been invited one the large manufacturing con- 
cerns Ohio some survey work foreign nationalities certain in- 
dustrial communities. 

Pennsylvania Committee Public Assistance and Relief. This Com- 
mittee was appointed December 1935 study the entire question 
public relief and poor-law systems Pennsylvania, with view sub- 
stituting for the existing antiquated and chaotic state affairs efficient 
state-wide system. The Committee recommends the establishment 
State Department of. Assistance permanent organization for the 
handling unemployment relief and other forms relief, and the con- 
solidation their supervision throughout the state. recommends the 
abolishment the state’s two-hundred-year-old poor-board system which 
has been supported direct tax real estate. estimates that this 
particular reform would relieve real estate ten million dollars taxation, 
the funds being raised through indirect taxation. The plan would provide 
more comprehensive and consolidated system and would enable the state 
take full advantage the grants-in-aid made available the Federal 
Social Security Act 1935. The Committee recommends thorough-going 
merit system the choice personnel. Committee feels that has 
charted way for Pennsylvania which, enacted into law, may serve 
example the rest the nation.” 

Gamma Social Science Honor Among the many or- 
ganizations meeting Chicago during the holidays connection with the 
social science bodies was the National Social Science Honor Society 
Gamma Mu. Organized 1924 Dr. Leroy Allen, Dean Southwestern 
College, Winfield, Kansas, this Society first spread only the small 
colleges, but 1927 chapter was organized the University Penn- 
sylvania. Since then, chapters have been organized over thirty universi- 
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ties the United States and Canada, including one the University 
Toronto. There are now 118 active chapters with over 21,000 members. 
Gamma elects membership both juniors and seniors high 
scholarship rank the social sciences, graduate students promise, and 
faculty members. Its three main objectives may summed (1) lifting 
the level scholarship both students and teachers the social sciences 
colleges and universities; (2) promoting co-operation between social 
science departments and the integration the results the social sciences 
into general social philosophy; (3) promoting the academic recognition 
and prestige the social sciences the colleges and universities. its 
New York convention 1935 the members Gamma voted 
limit new charters institutions which are the approved list the 
American Association Universities, which have chapters Phi Beta 
Kappa. the Chicago meeting just held, was voted further restrict 
charters institutions where the invitation came from some the tradi- 
tional social science departments: history, economics, political science, and 
sociology. 

The present officers the Society are: Honorary National President, 
Dr. Edward Ross, the University Wisconsin; National President, 
Dr. Charles Ellwood, Duke University; First Vice President, Dr. 
Gordon Watkins, the University California Los Angeles; Second 
Vice President, Dr. John Donaldson, George Washington University; 
National Treasurer, Dr. Howard Patterson, the University Penn- 
sylvania; Executive Secretary, Dr. Leroy Allen, Southwestern College. 
Rear Admiral Richard Byrd, Dr. Edward Ross, and Dr. Soro- 
kin have been elected honorary members the Society. addition 
these honorary members certain leading social scientists who have ex- 
pressed sympathy with the aims the Society have been made nationally 
elected members, although there are chapters their institutions. 
1935 Dr. Spahr, Professor Economics New York University; 
Dr. Horace Taylor, Associate Professor Economics Columbia Uni- 
versity; Dr. Amos Taylor, Lecturer Economics the American Uni- 
versity; and Dr. Wolfe, Professor Economics Ohio State Uni- 
versity, were made nationally elected members. the Chicago meeting, 
Professor Burgess, Professor Sociolegy the University Chi- 
cago and Editor the American Fournal Sociology, and Professor Ken- 
neth Colegrove, Professor Political Science Northwestern Uni- 
versity and Secretary the American Political Science Association, were 
also made nationally elected members. 

Population Investigation Committee. This English committee 
established the fall 1935 with Prof. Carr-Saunders Chairman, 
Dr. Blacker, Honorary Secretary, and Mr. Glass full-time 
Research Secretary. Other members the committee include Dr. Eardley 
Holland, representing the British College Obstetricians and Gynaecolo- 
gists; Dr. Penrose, representing the Medical Research Council; 
Henderson, representing the Royal Economics Society; Stella Churchill, 
representing the Society Medical Officers Health; Sir Charles Close, 
representing the British Population Society; Julian Huxley, representing 
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the Eugenics Society. Other persons not representing specific organizations 
include Mr. Colin Clark, Prof. Hogben, Dr. Kuczynski, 
Marshall, Lady Rhys Williams, and Prof. James Young. Inquiries should 
addressed the Secretary, Population Investigation Committee, 
Eccleston Square, S.W. London. 

Professor Ross Honored. the recent annual meeting the American 
Sociological Society, former students and friends Professor Ross 
gave him dinner honor his seventieth birthday. was attended 
about eighty-five former students and friends. Five-minute speeches were 
given former students, including Profs. Charles Elwood, John 
Gillin, Emory Bogardus and Manny. These were followed 
fifteen minute address Professor Ross himself. Professor Ross devoted 
his remarks discussion the growth sociology and the delineation 
program for sociology the immediate future. remarked that 
sociology had outgrown its early philosophical character and was now de- 
veloping science under the leadership young scholars inspired the 
achievements scientific method other disciplines. pointed out, 
however, that conceived sociology, was not merely describe the 
structures and processes involved social relationships but that also had 
responsibility for guiding statesmen and editors the direction social 
development. said that his experiences have led him the view that 
sociologist should never afraid express the conclusions which his 
study leads him. admitted had made good many enemies speak- 
ing out concerning social conditions but felt that that was the obliga- 
tion the scholar matters which affect the welfare humanity; that 
the function scholarship. said felt sure that upon the shoulders 
sociologists, much more heavily than the past, will rest the responsi- 
bility for providing guidance out the present mess which humanity 
finds itself. 

The meeting closed with hearty handshaking with Professor Ross and 
good wishes for his health and vigor for many years come. 

Russell Sage Foundation. their recent annual meeting the Trustees 
the Russell Sage Foundation elected Mr. Lawson Purdy president the 
Foundation, Mr. Morris Hadley vice president, and Mr. John Glenn 
secretary. 

Mr. Purdy had been serving acting president since the death his 
predecessor this office, Robert Forest. has long record 
activity philanthropic and civic affairs, including some fifteen years 
general director the Charity Organization Society New York and his 
continuing comptrollership the Corporation Trinity Church. Mr. 
Hadley lawyer who has had wide interests the social field. Mr. Glenn, 
re-elected secretary, was general director the Foundation from its or- 
ganization 1907 until 1931. 

addition these officers, the present Board Trustees includes Mr. 
Lindsay Bradford, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, Chancellor Harry Wood- 
burn Chase, Mr. Johnston Forest, Mr. Frederic Delano, Dr. John 
Finley, Mrs. Frederic Lee, and Mr. Harold White. Shelby 


Harrison has been general director since 1931. 
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Social Science Research Council, Annual Report. The Council 
has pursued during the past year two broadly distinguishable lines ac- 
tivity. The one involves financing the Council. places entirely the 
hands the Council the means securing results, but necessarily limited 
scope and character the Council’s ability raise funds. The other in- 
volves financing the Council. gives freer rein Council planning 
and initiative, but depends for results voluntary co-operation other 
agencies and individuals. 

Activities Financed the Council during 1935-1936: the development 
research personnel— eight predoctoral fellowships, open candidates 
entering graduate study, the amount $12,200; seven renewals and 
eight new appointments for and continuation awards for 
38; twenty-four predoctoral field fellowships, open candidates having 
completed all requirements for the doctor’s degree except the dissertation, 
the amount $39,700; ten appointments for and continuation 
awards for thirteen postdoctoral fellowships the amount 
$40,500; one renewal and eleven new appointments for and 
continuation awards for special graduate training courses 
agricultural economics and rural sociology (Washington, C.) with course 
enrollments numbering ninety-one; and continuation during 

improvement and dissemination research materials—s) preparation 
Manual Methods Reproducing Research Materials (in press). 

promotion research projects—6) completion study population 
redistribution the United States, published one volume and four mono- 
graphs; final revision study the measurement and growth 
capital the postwar period, and prosecution study real-estate 
broad study banking and credit relation 
economic stability. 

initiation studies related social security legislation— agencies 
and personnel the field; Federal relief experience during the depres- 
sion; description development policies and analysis effects; un- 
employment relief practices and policies the State New Jersey; 
veteran’s pensions relation old-age security programs; financial 
experience governmental old-age pension systems other countries; 
co-ordination administration the social insurances other countries; 
composition the labor market; supply, character, distribution, recent 
changes, and seasonal and cyclical fluctuations; regional labor markets; 
recording and analysis administrative policies and practices the 
Federal Social Security Board; administration public employment 
offices; administration unemployment insurance; administration 
old-age assistance; Federal-State administrative relations; ad- 
ministration grants-in-aid local authorities England; continua- 
tion study the Works Progress Administration and related programs; 
10) completion study the codes under the National Recovery 
Act; 11) forty-eight grants-in-aid scholars proved competence 
assist the completion research special significance, the amount 
$22,100; and forty new grants available 

Activities during not financed the Council beyond expendi- 
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tures for planning, advice and promotion, relation research organizations 
—1) promotion conference and co-operation among university social 
science research organizations and among students different sciences 
geographical areas particular fields inquiry; advice various 
agencies organization, procedure, personnel and research programs; 
participation with the National Research Council and the American 
Council Education (a) technical advisory committee research 
the National Resources Committee, and (b) committee review the 
Laboratory Anthropology Santa Fé, New Mexico. 

relation personnel—4) study qualifications selected group 
applicants for entrance graduate schools. 

relation research materials—s) planning nation-wide inventory 
archives, manuscripts and general historical materials, and for reproduc- 
tion, indexing and digesting materials. (Taken over Works Progress 
Administration.) 

relation research projects—6) planning studies the field social 
security (of which number have been noted among activities financed 
the Council), with incidental service government; planning studies 
the field public administration (of which number, particularly 
relation the administration social security, have been noted among 
activities financed the Council), with incidental service government; 
planning committees continuous development existing nuclei 
knowledge around selected points; planning studies the social 
effects economic depression; 10) survey research the field forest 
economics. 

relation the social utility the social Planning studies 
the role freedom inquiry and utterance society. 

The Council met four days during the year, September and April. 

During the past year there has been continuation the generous sup- 
port the operations the Council the Carnegie Corporation New 
York, the General Education Board, the Rockefeller Foundation, the 
Julius Rosenwald Fund, and the Russell Sage Foundation. New grants 
made the Council totalled $319,250: which $150,000 was 
for fellowships; $25,000 for national grants-in-aid; $10,000 for Southern 
grants-in-aid; $18,750 for general administration; $80,000 for studies 
administrative aspects social security; $20,000 for study adminis- 
trative aspects the Tennessee Valley Authority; and for re- 
gional studies the labor market. 

Syracuse University. Dr. Herbert Shenton, whose untimely death 
noted elsewhere this issue, had just resumed his responsibilities the 
Executive Head the Department Sociology after two years’ leave 
absence during which time was loaned the Josiah Macy Jr. Founda- 
tion, meet temporary emergency. During the past year, Dr. Lois Jack, 
formerly the Child Welfare Research Station, and Dr. Burton 
Taylor, were added the staff the department. 

Dr. William Lehmann the Department has been appointed Chair- 
man the Fact-Finding Committee the Syracuse Community Chest 
and Council. Professor Douglas Haring has developed and extended the 
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statistical laboratory the point where now generally serving re- 
search the University. Professor Thomas Fisher has been granted 
year’s leaveof absence for purposesof research Washington, D.C. 

Temple University. Prof. James Woodard, who was leave during 
the spring and summer serve visiting lecturer the University 
Minnesota and Pennsylvania State College, resumed his duties Temple 
September. 

Prof. George Simpson leave this year, making study accul- 
turation Haiti grant from the Social Science Research Council. 

Division Social Group Work has been instituted Temple under the 
directorship Arthur Swift. Six courses are being offered the begin- 
ning program, with the expectation broadening the program the work 
developed. 

University Cincinnati. Clopper has been appointed the Ad- 
visory Committee the United States Social Security Board, and the 
Advisory Committee the United States Children’s Bureau. also 
serving the Ohio State Board Public Assistance, well the Hamil- 
ton County Board Public Assistance. 

Carlson has returned the Department, after year’s absence 
the University Michigan complete his doctoral work Sociology and 
Cultural Anthropology. 

Gilbert, who taught the Department last year, now the 
faculty the Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

Earle Eubank one the speakers connection with the two year 
program the Emergency Peace Campaign. 

University Missouri. Dr. Guy Brown was elected the executive 
committee the Department Registration and Certification the 
Missouri Association Social Workers. was appointed, also, the 
Board Directors the Missouri Association Mental Hygiene. Dr. 
Brown represented the University Missouri the meeting The 
American Association Schools Social Work St. Louis, January 

course Medical Information for Social Workers has been added 
the curriculum and will given Dr. Maurice Cooper the School 
Medicine the University Missouri. 

University Utah. the November meeting the Board Regents, 
graduate school social work was created. The establishment the 
school, however, contingent upon appropriation from the 1937 Legis- 
lature. 

During the summer 1937, Dr. John Gillin, assistant professor 
sociology and anthropology, conducted extensive archaeological researches 
Five-Mile Canyon southern Utah, territory hitherto unexplored 
archaeologists. 

Dr. Arthur Beeley, professor sociology, conducted two institutes 
public welfare problems for the University California during September; 
one San Jose, the other Sacramento. 

Yale University. Dr. Harvey, for number years Dartmouth 
College and latterly Oberlin College, spending the year 1936-37 
Senior Research Fellow Sociology Yale University. 
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Periodical Literature 


GERMAN JOURNALS 


NEUMANN 
Wesleyan University 


fiir Rassen und Gesellschafts—Biologie, (30, 1-4, 1936).—Kronrad Saenger: 
Die Bedeutung des Heeres fiir den sozialen Aufstieg [The importance the army for 
social ascent], Mudrow: Heiratsalter, Kinderzahl und verwandte biologische 
bei ehemaligen Abiturientinnen [Marriage age, number children and 
related biological conditions high school girl-graduates], 1-30. Die Stellung ehemaliger 
Abiturientinnen Studium, Beruf und Ehe [The attitude high school girl-graduates 
towards university study, profession, and marriage], 131-156.—Wilhelm Frick: Das 
Nordische Gedankengut der Gesetzgebung des Reiches [The Nordic conceptions 
the legislation the Third Reich; address the Minister Interior Affairs], 

Die Erziehung, (12, Oktober, 1936). Eduard Spranger: Die Wirklichkeit der Geschichte [The 
reality history], 1-14. Wilhelm Freizeit [leisure time], 26-38. 

(N. 1936). Bernhard Pfister: Die Finanzierung der Arbeitslosen versich- 
erung England [The financial regulation unemployment insurance England], 
313. 

Historische Zeitschrift, (155, Okt., 1936).—Reinhard Adam: Wesen und Grenzen der organ- 
ischen Geschichtsauffassung bei Joh. Gottfr. Herder [Essence and limitations Herder’s 
organic conception history], 22-50. 

Internationale Zeitschrift fiir Erziehung, (5, 2-6, 1936). Alfred Baumler: Der Kampf den 
Humanismus [The fight over humanism], —Eduard Baumgarten: John Dewey, 
81-97, 407-430.—John Taylor: Education the New Germany, 254-273, 326-344. 

National-Okonomie und Statistik, (144, 1-6, Juli-Dec., 1936).—Gerhard Al- 
brecht: Soziale Probleme und Sozialpolitik Deutschland wahrend des Krieges [Social 
problems and social politics Germany during the War], Ad. 
Geck: Arbeiter als Unternehmer oder Werksdirektoren Frankreich [Workers entre- 
preneurs managers France], 434-444, Das Problem der 
Siidafrika [The problem racial conditions South Africa], 
489.—Otto von Zwiedineck-Siidenhorst: Ethnosoziologie? discussion Thurnwald’s 
Die menschliche Gesellschaft], Wittich: Der Gehalt der 
Kolonisation des ostelbischen Deutschlands [The religious substance the colonization 
East-Elbian Germany], 641-659.—Waldemar Zimmermann: 
urlaub [Worker’s leisure time and holidays], 660-686.—Karin Kock: Wirtschaftspolitik 
und Conjunkturaufschwung Schweden, 1933-1936 [Economic policy and rising pros- 
perity Sweden], 708-729. 

Monatschefte, (Heft 79-80, 1936).—Gerhard Heberer: Abstammungs- 
lehre und moderne Biologie. [Modern biology and the doctrine the origin species], 
874-890. Zantke: Der Marschall Rydz-Smigly [Marshal Rydz-Smigly], 
Helmut Merzdorf: Jestus Der erste deutsche Gegner der Ideen von [The 
first German opponent the ideas 1789], 

Neue fiir Wissenschaft und Fugendbildung, (12, and 1936).—Paul Horn: 
Mensch und Welt deutschen Protestantismus der Gegenwart [Man and world 
German Protestantism to-day. critical review recent theological literature], 
Gerber: Der Wandel der politischen Deutschland [The change 
political leadership Germany], 481-499. 
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Die Neueren Sprachen, (44, 10, 11, 1936).—Paul Meissner: Das geistige England der Gegen- 
wart [The spiritual England to-day], Naumann: 
lem und Dezentralisation Frankreich [The problem population and decentralization 
France], Georges Sorels des und 
“Lob der Gewalt” [Georges Sorel’s and 
tions 441-462.—Hans Effelberger: Die Gegenwartsbedeutung der ameri- 
kanischen Philosophie [The present-day importance American philosophy], 

Schmollers Fahrbuch fiir Gesetzgebung, Verwaltung und Volkswirtschaft, (60, Okt., 1936).—A. 
Vierkandt: Der labile Charakter der modernen biirgerlich-Kapitalistischen Gesellschaft 
[The unstable character the modern bourgeois-capitalistic society], 1-23.—August 
Lésch: Wirtschafts-schwankungen als Folge von [Economic fluctua- 

Stimmen der Zeit, (131, 1-2, 1936).—Max Rast: Zur Theodizee der Geschichte [The theodicy 
history], Lippert: Cromwell. Von menschlicher und geschicht- 
licher [Cromwell. religious, human and historical greatness], 11-20.—Jakob 
Overmann: Harnack und Newman, 20-31.—Erich Przywara: Neue 
Leopold Ziegler [New Catholicity? Leopold Ziegler], 

Vierteljahrshefte fiir Konjunkturforschung, (11, Teil F., Sept., 1936).—Ernst Wage- 
mann: Das Geheimnis der Gegenseitigkeit Wirtschaftsleben [The secret the prin- 
ciple mutuality economic life], 123-130.—Robert Nieschlag: Einzelhandel und 
den Vereinigten Staaten [Small retail trade and department stores 
the United States], Brzosniowsky: Wandlungen der Wirtschaftsstruktur 
Siidosteuropas [Changes the Economic structure South-Eastern Europe], 

Deutsche Vierteljahrsschrift fiir und Geistesgeschichte, (14, 1936).— 
Albert Reble: Der Volksbegriff bei Schleiermacher [Schleiermacher’s concept the 
361-381. 

Vierteljahrschrift fiir Sozial und Wirtschaftsgeschichte, (29, 1-3, 1936).—Josef Kallbrunner: Zur 
Geschichte der Verwaltung unter Maria Theresia contribution the 
history the Austrian administration under Maria Theresia], Keyser: 
Neue Forschungen iiber die Deutschlands [New studies the 
history population Germany].—Werner Gebauer: Die Aufnahme der Politik des 
Aristoteles und der naturrechtliche Begriindung des Staates durch Thomas von Aquino 
[The reception Aristotle’s Politics and Thomas Aquino’s justification the state 
natural right theory], Lauffer: Die platonische Agrarwirtschaft 
[The agricultural economy Plato], Huge Vogel: Zur Entwicklungs 
und Ideengeschichte der modernen Volkswirtschaft und Ihrer Lehre [Critical review 
literature history development and ideas modern economics and its doctrine], 
304-315. 

Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv, (44, and Sept. and Nov., 1936).—D. Jack: Zum Problem 
der [The problem monetary stabilization] 233-251.—S. 
Harris: Auswirkungen der Wahrungsabwertung study exchange depreciation from 
1931-36], 252-293.—Emgard Orlandis: Die Arbeitslosigkeit Spanien [The unem- 
ployment Spain], 409-436.—Charles Whittlesey: Internationale Kapitalbewegungen 
bei gebundener und freier Wirtschaft [Foreign investment under fixed and variable ex- 
changes], 437-472.—Gerhard Kroll: Die automatische Deflation [Automatic deflation], 

Zeitschrift fiir die gesamte Staatswissenschaft, (87, 1936).—Karl Georg Schuster: Einfluss der 
Politik auf die [Influence politics military strategy], 1-28.—Ernst 
Rudolf Huber: Deutsche Wehrordnung und Verfassung bis zum Ende des Absolutismus 
military organisation and constitution till the end absolutism], 
bert Kriiger: Die Verfassung der Gemeinde National sozialistischen Staat [The con- 
stitution the municipalities the national socialist state], 

fiir Politik, (36, 8-9 and 10, 1936).—Walter Brandt: Die Beziehungen 
zwischen China und Japan der Auffassung chinesischer Politiker [The relations be- 
tween China and Japan according Chinese statesmen], Un- 
garn und der Panslawismus [Hungary and the Panslavism], Zeck: 
Persien Aufstieg [Persia the ascent], Huber: Fichtes nationaler 
Sozialismus [Fichte’s national socialism], Feeser: Der totale 
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Krieg [The totalitarian war; critical review General Ludendorff’s publication the 
same name], Rahman: Aufmarsch des Islams [Advance Islam], 
Die Virgin-Islands unpleasant chapter American col- 
onial 578-586. 

Zeitschrift fiir Sozialforschung, (5, 1-2, 1936).—Herbert Marcuse: Zum Begriff des Wesens 
[Observations the theory essence], Benjamin: L’oeuvre d’art 
réproduction mécanisée [The work art the age technical reproduci- 
bility], Mead: the institutionalized role women and character 
formation, Weiss: Die von Karl Marx working 
class survey conducted Karl Marx], Horkheimer: Egoismus und Frei- 
heitsbewegung. Zur Anthropologie des Zeitalters [The selfish interest and 
the movement for emancipation], 161-234.—Hektor Rottweiler: Uber Jazz [On Jazz], 
Koyre: sociologie frangaise contemporaine [Contemporary French 
sociology], 260-264. 


ITALIAN JOURNALS 


University Minnesota 


Archivio Antropologia Criminale Psichiatria Medicina Legale, (56, series (4), 
1936).—Anselmo Sacerdote: Sui criteri psichiatrici criminologici determinanti 
sazione delle misure sicurezza [Psychiatric and criminological criteria for determining 
the revocation measures security], 620-626. 

Revista Internazionale Scienze Sociali, (44, (4) July, 1936). —Henry Laufenburger: vita 
economica Germania nel [Economic life Germany 1935-36], 
(44, (5) Sept. 1936).—Marcello Boldrini: proporzione dei sessi nei concepimenti 
[Sex proportions conception], 437-459. 

Scientia, (40, Ser. (8), August, 1936).—R. Stumper: L’Homme Fourmi [Man and the 
ant comparison their social life)], 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Assistant the Editor 


Woodard: Intellectual Realism and Culture 
Salvemini: Under the Axe Fascism; Spivak: Europe under the Terror; Olden: Hitler; 

Marx: Government the Third Reich; Kandel: The Making Nazis; Ermarth: 

The New Germany: National Socialist Government Theory and Practice; Krieck: 

Ehrlich: Fundamental Principles the Sociology Law. 
Camavitto: Decadenza delle Popolazioni Messicane Tempo della Conquista. Wilbert 

Edin and Hutchinson: Studies Differential Fertility Sweden. Dorothy 
Graubard: Biology and Human Behavior. 
MacMurray: Creative Society and The Structure Religious Experience. John Meck- 

Handelingen van Sociologische Vereeniging.” 
Karsten: The Head-Hunters Western Amazonas. 
Cunnington: Feminine Attitudes the roth Century. Mary 
Thomson: The Story Scotland Yard. 
Schoenfeld: The Crime and the Criminal; Psychiatric Study the Lindbergh Case. 

Bogardus: Introduction Social Research. George 
Nat’l. Industrial Conf. Bd.: Women Workers and Labor Supply. Bruce Melvin....... 
Bogart and Landon: Modern Industry. (2nd ed.) 
Sutherland and Locke: Twenty Thousand Homeless Men. Nels 
Rigaudias-Weiss: Les France entre 1830 1848. Zimmer- 


Hartsough and Caswell: The Relation between Housing and Delinquency; Frankel: The 
Relation between Housing and Delinquency New Edith Elmer 
Rubinow: Some Statistical Aspects Marriage and Divorce; State Dept. Social 
Welfare Council New York: Outline for Housing Study Course; Housing Informa- 
tion Bureau, New York: Low-Cost Housing. Verne 
Laprade: Public Opinion and Politics Century England. 
Augustina: American Opinion Roman Catholicism the 18th Century. Mason 
Graham and May: Culture and Conscience; Schweitzer: Indian Thought and Its Develop- 
Warden: The Emergence Human Culture. Sanford 
Penniman: Hundred Years Anthropology. Howard 
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Burchard: Physique and Psychosis. Ellen 153 


Intellectual Realism and Culture Change. James 
The Sociological Press: Hanover, H., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Liverpool, England, 1935. Pp. $2.00. 


For all its insight into urgent problem, this study another example 
the not altogether happy results which any effort interpret par- 
ticular phenomenon terms general theory bound lead. Such 
theory, which this case the type, often then comprises 
almost everything under the sun, from logic and science the problems 
freedom and religion, from biology and politics the latest manifestations 
man’s technological genius, and last but not least the ultimate stake and 
fate our civilization. 

The central thesis the book that the pristine tendency the human 
mind toward intellectual realism, and that all individual and cultural 
development consists constant process correction and refinement 
the direction This process thought pri- 
marily terms biological differentiation and adaptation. Reality 
accepted the the nominalists. “Intellectual 
thus understood, signifies the inherent tendency the mind 
deposit moral and intellectual concepts, principles and ideas encumbering 
dross that process growth and adjustment, and take them and hold 
them absolutes. then, “except for its connotation 
not essentially different from what ordinarily called 
hypostatization. 

According the author there are various types reification, which may 
classified follows: (1) conceptual extension perceptual reality; 
(2) hypostatization the relational into the existential; (3) projection 
the fictitious into concrete reality; (4) transposition the merely subjec- 
tive into the objective; (5) absolutistic interpretation the particular and 
relative general and universal; (6) assertion the problematic self- 
evident; and (7) negative reification, which stresses the claim exclusive- 
hess contained many positive reifications and therefore ob- 
verse aspect some one the above mentioned forms.” considerable 
volume factual material, though not always presented desirable sys- 
tematic order, supports this classification and thesis. 

The approach explanation the reificatory phenomenon made 
through biological hypotheses whose validity, even from the viewpoint 
modern biological science, would seem open discussion. The tendency 
depicted inevitable the evolution organic life, the 
living process itself requiring “ready-made action patterns” toward which 
the living organism orients itself. Already the earliest stages evolution 
conflict between rigidity and plasticity assumed, and the further life 
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progresses, the stronger becomes the trend inhabituated and indoctri- 
nated attitudes modes thinking. Intelligence purely functional, re- 
placing mere instinct and habit “inflexible patterns perception” and 
the process adjustment changed environments goes 
on. Like action-patterns these perceptual patterns and meanings are in- 
escapable requirements for the organism that survives. Thus the evolution 
organisms the natural world that which causes and determines the 
tendency toward rigidification meanings, which the essence reifica- 
tion. Habit patterns, however, disappear from conscious direction and at- 
tention, and reification may eventually lead dangerously near “rather 
drastic and jarring disclosure its (p. 27). This tendency 
lag conceptual change and adjustment integral the nature our 
mental functioning. 

Likewise the reifications naiveté default and those indoctrination 
are, last analysis, results the mechanics habit formation. They may 
issue more less rigid belief-systems whose stability usually defended 
the limit. While this applies the first place the integration per- 
sonality, also true the social level: mores and institutions, supported 
rationalization and integrated “in stable culture,” tend perpetuate 
themselves, even force (p. 37). also the reifications through indoctri- 
nation, systems (ideologies, complexes, life-lies, institutionalized 
belief-systems), are considered organic origin. 

The universal tendency toward reification the decisive factor various 
social phenomena and processes. Some the indubitable tendencies toward 
reification, rather dogmatism, the sciences are exposed (p. 109 
Here, however, the remarks pertinent ethics (p. 118) and esthetics 
(p. 124) the author overreaches his mark. For, declining any principles 
metaphysical content, gets lost sheer scepticism: the reification 
reification! That this sceptical conclusion harmonizes well with his general 
position, illuminated the chapter (IV) entitled “The Process 
Truth” where distinctly epistemological problems are treated psycho- 
logical, and Platonic idealism, together with Locke’s and Hume’s theories 
understanding, becomes identified with certain stages the develop- 
ment the individual. 

not possible, the space allotted for such review, take 
critically even enumerate the many and variegated particular insights 
which disclose themselves the author the course his analysis. 
Neither possible review the literary antecedents, which there 
are many. (It would seem, for instance, that Karl Marx’s 
Commodities,” and certain amount what has been said under the 
heading “secularization,” Troeltsch and others, are among them.) 
Therefore only few observations and suggestions more fundamental 
character can added here. seems the reviewer that Woodard has 
recognized the importance the problem its widest 
implications: all intellectual movement, individual growth and cul- 
tural development, its nature torpescent, tends toward objective fixa- 
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tion and rigidity. Consequently may end mere verbalization or, where 
psychic and moral experiences are concerned, unessential externality. 
Thereby impediments readaptation necessary the flux situations 
and circumstances are built up, and the resulting stagnation may lead 
catastrophe, the individual well the social context. But not 
only biological adjustment that demands elasticity and continuity in- 
tellectual movement. Rather might said that least the phenom- 
enal nature intellectual existence intention break through the walls 
mere environmental conditioning realization the specifically 
human experienced. Yet specific metaphysical postulate hypothesis 
need connected with this position, and such hypothesis should 
introduced the sociologist. But this imposes even further abstention 
judgment the nature the intellectual acts and 
their objects. least, with common-sense-reality the contextual basis, 
utmost caution should exercised from such premises the fields ethics, 
philosophy history, etc., are examined. other words, deny 
largely significance intellectual and spiritual phenomena 
and make them the same time thoroughly relative social bio- 
logical process the absolute, leads into vicious circle. From the fact that 
many thoughts (or ideas meanings) reificatory processes become 
mere the sociological level,” does not necessity follow 
that those thoughts meanings, properly understood and stripped 
their reifying connotation, never are anything but fallacies 
Therefore, while profounder question the meaning meaning” 
(p. 131) rightly seen the central point the problem, meaning not 
adequately accounted for here. shall agree, then, that while the 
concept (of reification) provides great illumination and holds profound 
wisdom, also presents great hazards and raises many problems 
solves” (p. 153). 

the last chapter Woodard draws the consequences his position for 
the present and future state our civilization, mainly disputation with 
Krutch’s well-known little book, Was Europe present 
reviewer does not share the optimism the author regard the possi- 
bilities freedom within that collectivism which suggested the desir- 
able outcome. This, however, does not mean that freedom (and therewith 
individual value, objectivity thinking, etc.) would have considered 
lost forever. Nor does mean disregarding denying the issue delineated 
with the words that “the inescapable fact large-scale individuation and 
the relentless necessity for integration the mechanics group living now 
face with deep-probing problem (p. 196). Freedom will remain 
intrinsically significant for human civilization, notwithstanding the ups 
and downs historical development. But how widest possible individ- 
ual freedom” can attained collectivistic economy persists the 
problem the hour. Suffice say that fallacy assume freedom 
can safeguarded outwardly constructive (economic, technical, eu- 
genical, etc.) change alone. Such changes—important they are—need 
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complementary support distinct awareness what freedom means 
and what implies, for the individual well for society whole. 
Whether this sense are doubtful after all. 
Furthermore, the tendency reification recognized deep-rooted 
the nature man, constitutes perennial problem transcending the 
confines any which deals with social phenomena and processes 
particular. cannot eliminated even temporarily overcome 
institutional remedies such are contained Mr. Woodard’s program 
for “richer” cultural development (p. 195). The essence the problem 
lies outside factual social and biological analysis; predominantly 
logical and ethical. 

significant that the headlines all pages through the whole book 
show different title from that the title-page itself? “Reification and 
Supernaturalism asi Factors Social Rigidity and Social Change” seems 
narrow the problem down descriptive task which, properly per- 
formed, might provide observational background great fruitfulness. 
is, profuseness speculation and, incidentally, style and verbiage 
(“our taking-for-granted-as-heretofore-accustomed,” the face its 
called-for-ness,” 30, impairs the value this inquiry. Moreover, 
the book has various formal defects which render reading and analysis 
difficult. mention only the lack subdivisions, especially regarding the 
types reification social phenomenon, index, and bibliog- 
raphy those making for real handicaps. hoped, then, that this 
“preliminary study”’ will followed work more definite character, 
which the methodological aspect would have receive far more ade- 
quate treatment. 


Carleton College 


Permanence and Change: Anatomy Purpose. KENNETH 
New York: New Republic, Inc., 1935. Pp. 351. $1.00. 


Once blue moon one strikes book which like resistance exercises 
for the intellect: the brain tingles and reconditioned. 

Once blue moon thinker untrammeled the conventional aca- 
demic labels and connections the creator dynamic tangents thought. 

Blue moons have uniquely conjoined this little book. Burke literary 
critic, but intellect and temperament philosophic. His range reading 
gives him associative resources which uses with brilliance, virtuosity, 
grace. With such spontaneity and fertility thought can afford 
lavish: nearly every page appear ideas from which the academic mind 
would derive whole article. merely flashes his syntheses and leaps 
“with the greatest ease” the next. 

attempt, therefore, condense abstract Permanence and Change 
worse-than-fail. The reviewer can only urge every sociologist un- 
afflicted arteriosclerosis read the book. Re-reading will take care 
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What will you get from it? Something else than what the reviewer got, 
doubtless, but probably set mental explosions the sort which break 
down old combinations without sense loss, since the explosions them- 
selves synthesize one’s previous mental content new and more dynamic 
configurations. 

With fearlessness that permits relaxation, tolerance and freedom, 
Burke dissects, relates and reassembles larger context the pet ideas 
such thinkers Darwin, Adler, Jung, Rivers, Watson, Sherrington, Freud, 
Pavlov, Piaget, McDougall, Kretschmer, Frazer, Radin, Burrow, 
Marx, Veblen, Hook, Unamuno, Ogden, Richards, Whitehead, Poincaré, 
Dewey, Bentham, Hobbes, Schopenhauer, Bergson, Spinoza, Arnold, 
Hegel, Mencius, Nietzsche, Proust, Lawrence, DaVinci, Carroll, and many 
less familiar. With excellent command the technical concepts biology, 
physiology, psychology, philosophy, and the social sciences added his 
familiarity with history, art and literature, able apply with great 
effectiveness the very techniques proposes: the stimulus got the 
slight distortions meaning which occur when concepts are juxtaposed 
more less incongruous perspectives. 

Species ideas are deliberately and experimentally cross-bred, profit- 
able mutations selected, and the cultural stock improved. This poetry the 
original Greek sense the verb; viz., creation. 

Much implicit throughout; but Burke’s significance for 
our too often ignored role doctors philosophy. see the world 
steadily and see whole, when the “world” has become many worlds 
there are sects and thinkers, still possible, Burke says. gives 
you but, no, those pages must read the integrated, scintil- 
lating web the rest the essay. 


Northwestern University 


Under the Swastika. Joun Chapel Hill: University 
North Carolina Press, 1936. Pp. 261. $2.50. 


This one the best the recent books the Germany. The 
author lived that country from 1931 1935 and saw the ascension 
Hitler and the Nazi Party. his earlier chapters portrays briefly but 
vividly the background that ascension, based skillfully directed 
fanatical frenzy the accumulated bitterness, disillusioned idealism, shat- 
tered hopes and starved souls millions (p. 28). the first 
function government govern, then Germany was sore need 
new government. For three years before the advent Hitler the German 
Chancellor was unable command majority the Reichstag for any 
important measure and the country was governed “emergency decrees” 
issued the executive. Thanks the logical and humanitarian (not 
democratic) beauties proportional representation there were around 
two-score political parties represented the Reichstag; hence anarchy 
rather than democracy. 
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The author very properly designates the new regime “the Authoritarian 
Volk State.” one familiar with German tradition, this appears 
logical development. synthesis the philosophies and ideologies 
state and race widely propagandized German since the days Hegel 
and Gobineau. not impossible view evolution Prussianism. 
The state viewed sacred personality, which the individual owes 
reverence, loyalty and duty. The value the individual determined 
his services the state; justice determined the welfare the state; 
individual liberty determined state requirements. the other hand, 
the state obligates itself provide work and see that one lacks food, 
clothing, and shelter; but also assumes exclusive control over political 
and moral instruction the people. The Nazis have gone further and have 
made Party and State synonymous and the Party Leader infallible. Never- 
theless, the author calls attention the high idealism much the new 
legislation, especially that relating the practice law, and the integrity 
the courts, especially those higher authority. 

have had this country various advocates functional organiza- 
tion the state. Very probably they would the last approve the 
Nazi state, though our author, his chapter, Functional Economy,” 
shows how labor, capital, commerce, industry, the trades, professions and 
agriculture have been organized into functional estates all 
governed the general principle that they function, not for individual 
group interest, but for the welfare the whole. The philosophy “the 
true socialistic meaning common interest” constantly harped upon 
Nazi propaganda. The author very flatly states that the common notion 
this country “that German socialism veiled tyranny capital and 
unrestricted exploitation labor untenable.” This clearly the im- 
pression the reviewer. 

the following chapter, “Social Control,” the author gives exposi- 
tion the integrated control the economic life, the socialization 
wealth, the agrarian policy and the labor policy. one reads these pages 
realizes how fine the line distinguishing Nazi socialism from commun- 
ism. That line probably broader theory than practice. 

There follow two chapters education, two church and state and one 
“The War Jewry,” all vividly written. The latter includes brief but 
illuminating digest Theodor Tritsch’s Handbuch der Fudenfrage, 
Bible the anti-Semitic movement Germany.” 

The author then discusses the probability economic disaster. Several 
millions the German population have heretofore been dependent 
manufactured exports. These exports were also necessary for the purchase 
metals and other raw materials needed keep the factories going. High 
tariffs and Jewish boycotts have seriously affected the trade outlook. 
Nevertheless, measured figures for unemployment, savings bank 
deposits, life insurance, and stock prices, Germany has been relatively 
prosperous. Like this country she has spent hugely for recovery and has 
staked much hope and faith. The author finds her future gloomy indeed. 
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Much depends the possibility maintaining the high idealism that has 
made the new regime workable thus far. Or, will war the inevitable 
answer threat internal collapse? one point the author under- 
states the difficulties. correctly shows that the cost living has risen 
decisively; but estimates the increase the public debt fifteen per- 
cent. The increase vastly more; cannot less than one hundred 
percent, when account taken the floating debt estimated June 
persons the know” not less than fifteen billion marks. fact, the 
total debt now estimated around fifty-five billion marks, three times 
the debt five years ago. 

the two short closing chapters, the author returns the impressive 
collectivist spirit now manifested Germany and the resistance en- 
counters. The Nazi regime rests largely the desire the little man for 
economic security. This has been largely attained, but only through the 
destruction the old individualism. million Germans are 
organized, collectivized, synthesized the national-racial solidarity the 
Volk” (p. 246). 

Holt has written brief but well-informed account that deserves wide 
reading. 

Frank Hankins 

Smith College 


V., 1936. Pp. 


The talented inspector population registers The Netherlands dis- 
cusses the present status population registration against the background 
its historical development, interprets the law, describes the technique 
administration, makes clear the theoretical assumptions which regis- 
tration based, and points the practical implications the results ob- 
tained. 

The keynote the book struck opening verse: 


administratie 

papieren mensch 

vertegenwoordiger 

Van den natuurlijken mensch. 


For administrative purposes, the paper man the surrogate the 
natural man. 

The aim the New Deal Dutch registration produce paper 
surrogate for every living inhabitant. During his residence lifetime 
the country, the paper man follows the natural man all his migrations, 
and, though the natural man may emigrate and must die, the paper man 
assured statistical immortality the archives the Department the 

nterior. 
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Registration the traditional sort has existed The Netherlands for 
decades, ledgers have been kept every community and continuous 
record made all demographic changes (birth, marriage, separation from 
marriage, death, migration into out the community). These registers 
served many uses, but, except for those persons who lived out their whole 
lives the same community, lost the continuity individual experience. 
early 1890, Voogt Rotterdam proposed radical break with 
tradition: that the process repeated registrations the ledgers every 
made out birth, follow the individual every community residence 
until his emigration death, and contain cumulative record his 
demographic experiences. This was the origin the concept the paper 
man, but great was the social resistance this proposed innovation that 
was not until 1928 that acceptable plan was developed, and the new 
system was introduced few communities 1930. This plan was 
initiated, and the administrative details worked out Mr. Lentz and 
Professor Methorst. 

The Lentz-Methorst system embraces not only the paper man, but 
series records which, terms population, produce surrogates for the 
family, the dwelling and the community. 

This book Mr. Lentz presumably written primarily for adminis- 
trators, but has many other points interest. makes excellent 
case for the use the system planned social economy. points out 
its unique value producing data relevant for demographic studies, par- 
ticularly throwing light problems connected with migration. The book 
also interesting the history idea, with fascinating elaboration 
the details working out this idea. The statistically minded sociologist 
could learn much from Mr. Lentz’ patient and realistic exposition ad- 
ministrative rules and definitions. Many the data used for sociological 
analysis are administrative by-products, and they are often misused be- 
cause incomplete comprehension administrative definitions, tech- 
niques, and controls. This unfortunate situation not always entirely 
the fault, for administrators themselves are often inarticulate 
about the meaning the data they collect. With Mr. Lentz’ book 
guide, there should excuse for the misuse the new Dutch popula- 
tion data. 

THOMAS 

Yale University 


Under the Axe Fascism. GAETANO New York: The 
Viking Press, 1936. Pp. $3.00. 

Europe under the Terror. Joun Spivax. New York: Simon 
Schuster, 1936. Pp. 243. $2.50. 

Hitler. Translated Walter Ettinghausen. 
New York: Covici, Friede, 1936. Pp. 394. $3.00. 
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Government the Third Reich. Fritz Marx. New 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1936. Pp. $1.50. 

The Making Nazis. New York: Bureau Pub- 
lication, Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 1935. Pp. vii+ 
143. $1.60. 

The New Germany: National Socialist Government Theory and 
Practice. Washington, C.: Digest Press, 
American University Graduate School, 1936. Pp. $2.00. 


Anthropologie. Teil: Die Wirklichkeit. 
Ernst Leipzig: Armanen Verlag, 1936. Pp. 
RM. 


These seven books belong the large number recent books which try 
explain the working the Fascist governments and the ideas behind 
them. One, the work anti-fascist reporter Europe under the Terror, 
lively and interestingly written, but the same time contains many 
one-sided exaggerations. Books like that sometimes furnish the reader with 
revealing insight into few details, but they fail explain the hold which 
Fascism has over the minds many millions. The other book written 
journalist much more serious piece work. Mr. Olden has found out 
some interesting details about the background and the childhood Hitler; 
other respects, his biography supplements well the biography Hitler 
Konrad Heiden. Both are written from frankly hostile viewpoint; 
Heiden probably more subtle his analysis, Olden sometimes overworks 
his argument, both omit give references although there clear need 
for them. Olden rightly points out how well the way was prepared for Hitler 
since 1930: “In 1915 Rudolf Binding, lyric poet, had felt what Ger- 
many lacked: think might put one word—a religion military 
strength (Wehrhaftigkeit) would give us, and the world which 
would adopt our religion, such vast power for thousands years come 
... that nation, and alliance nations, would equal us...’ 
last, 1930, the goal was reached. The new religion, which actually was 
more than the old Prussian religion, was preached everywhere.” 

The other books are scholarly works. Professor Salvemini, who one 
the greatest living authorities Italian history, writes strong indictment 
Fascist labor policies and the corporative state. well-documented 
account, written frankly critical spirit. According Salvemini, 
Fascism has for the time being solved the problem the relations between 
capital and labor suppressing the /aissez-faire labor. suppress- 
ing the laissez-faire the little fellow and the worker through the institu- 
tions the corporative state and the will the Italian big 
businessman able protect their own laissez-faire against the expansion 
bureaucratic control?” Dr. Marx, former civil servant, and Dr. Er- 
marth have both written scholarly studies the rise and working the 
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National-Socialist government Germany. Both books are written with 
objectivity and out strong sympathy with the aspirations the 
German people. Both books will valuable the student present-day 
Germany. The study Dr. Marx more introductory and elementary, 
the thoughtful book Dr. Ermarth, with its good bibliographical refer- 
ences, overstates, opinion, the general causes for the rise National 
Socialism inherent postwar capitalism and understates the peculiar 
causes inherent Prussian and German history. Economically foresees 
for Germany the same dilemma Salvemini does for Italy. More urgent 
and more probable seems another “solution,” more accordance 
with Prussian and German tradition; namely that the “gigantic war 
will follow policy territorial and economic expansion. 

Dr. Ermarth points out that “the fact that the Weimar Republic never 
really succeeded enforcing its spirit and principles the educational 
institutions must considered one the foremost reasons for its early 
downfall.” The Nazi regime much more active and much more successful 
this direction. Even the first year its regime far-reaching changes 
the educational system were made, which are described Prof. Kandel 
his interesting and very well documented book the making Nazis. 
probably the most complete summary the educational theories 
National Socialism, not only discussing the regulations and the technique 
but also the underlying spirit Nazi philosophy. Those who not read 
German will especially grateful for the many translations contained 
the volume. Those who read German may turn the German sources 
themselves, among which the writings Ernst Krieck deserve prom- 
inent place. All these and philosophers would join Krieck his 
words: wissen uns verbunden der Gefolgschaft des 
Fihrers als politische Soldaten, denen Hochschule und Wissenschaft als 
Abschnitt Kampf und Arbeit der deutschen Zukunft zugewiesen ist.” 


Smith College Hans 


Translated Moll; with introduction Roscoe Pound. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1936. Pp. 


$5.00. 

This book, published Germany early 1913, recently translated 
into English under the title Principles the Sociology 
Law,” actually contains “fundamental principles,” but rather series 
essays related science which the author calls the sociology law. 

The author sharp opposition the modern science 
law,” which, according his opinion, “the only science law exist- 
(p. 6). For this science (jurisprudence) deals only with part the 
legal material, and even with the less important part; namely, merely with 
the for decision” which are applied tribunals conflict cases, 
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and which are frequently entirely different from the “legal norms con- 
duct.” These latter norms, according Ehrlich, actually govern social life 
and form the “living law” (p. 81). The difference between the two kinds 
norms the salient point Ehrlich’s theory, and returns this point 
almost every chapter. 

group human beings,” says Ehrlich, “becomes association 
through organization. Organization the rule which assigns each in- 
dividual his position and his functions.” have determine facts 
with which the human mind associates such These facts, which 
Ehrlich’s book are called “facts the law,” traced back very 
small number: usage, domination, possession, declaration will” (p. 85). 

The catalogue facts the law important Ehrlich’s eyes that 
repeats many times (pp. 85, 115, 134, 169, 192, 356, 474, 503); un- 
fortunately, almost every time the catalogue presented new form. 
For instance, 169 association” are introduced, which 
192 appear form “declaration will.” 

“The facts the law, their very existence, determine the rules con- 
duct for the human associations” (p. 118). These rules are not exclusively 
legal ones. Then follows statement which rather amazes one book 
devoted the sociology law: question the difference between 
the legal and non-legal norms question not social science, but 
social (p. 165). feeling revolt” follows violation 
law, whereas indignation, disgust, disapproval, ridiculousness follow the 
violation non-legal norms. Such distinction very far from precise; 
feeling this, Ehrlich adds two further distinctions: “Legal norms regulate 
matters basic importance,” whereas matters lesser significance are 
left other social norms; the other hand, legal norms can always (?) 
stated clear definite terms (p. 168). obvious that the first additional 
distinction quantitative one and doubtful value every quanti- 
tative distinction which cannot measured, and that the second distinc- 
tion inaccurate one: for many norms politeness or, for instance, 
rules included duelling codes, may also formulated distinct 
Ehrlich’s concept norms conduct” based upon 
the law” surely very confused one. 

According the author, the basis norms conduct norms for 
decision are created. These norms are different from those conduct; 
“for relation which there dispute something different from the 
same relation (p. 123). Norms for decision, the sanctions which 
are punishment and compulsory execution, are “merely the extreme means 
combat against those that have been excluded from their associations” 
(p. 74). obvious exaggeration: criminal law not applied habitual 
only, nor civil law professional embezzlers and pettifoggers 
alone. 

Norms for decision, says Ehrlich, are created tribunals with the help 
jurists; the creative process generally that “universalizing” legal rela- 
tions regulated the facts the law. Many suggestive pages are devoted 
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the creative role jurists. But not these pages contain flagrant 
contradiction the initial statements the book, where jurisprudence 
criticized for being only practical science? 

Norms for decision may created, continues Ehrlich, not only tribu- 
nals, but also the state, here also with the help the jurists. the 
other hand, the state creates inner order for itself and its agencies 
(p. 327); this order more efficient than the system norms for decision 
created statute law. are not told whether these rules inner state 
order belong the category “rules conduct” form new, third 
category. 

any case, the existence further category rules asserted, that 
propositions.” is, unfortunately, completely impossible find 
concept propositions,” which would accepted the author 
throughout his work; sometimes “legal propositions” are supposed 
well-developed rules for decision, sometimes also statements jurists, 
which tend acquire legal force, sometimes also rules belonging the 
inner order the continually emphasized that “legal proposi- 
tions” should not the unique even the most important object legal 
study. 

“Human relations,” says Ehrlich, “are independent the legal proposi- 
tions. possible describe all these legal relations without reference 
any system positive law. The first function the social science 
law present exposition the common elements the legal 
relations with reference their causes and effects” (p. 478). 
must know what kinds marriages and families exist country, what 
kinds contracts are being entered into, what their content general 
rule, what kinds declaration testament are drawn up, how all these 
things ought adjudged according the law that force the courts, 
how they are actually being adjudged and what extent these judgments 
are actually effective” (pp. 

Consequently the sociology law seems be, Ehrlich’s opinion, 
descriptive science. But the very beginning his book declares that 
the sociology law should science law” (p. 251)— 
one instance more the many contradictions the author. 

Ehrlich’s theories are contestable and contradictory, that his book 
has not become, Germany, starting point for new trend legal in- 
spite this, very suggestive book; for was written 


The lack precision Ehrlich’s statements concerning propositions” has been 
shown Kelsen “Eine Grundlegung der Rechtssoziologie,” Archiv fiir Sozialwissen- 
schaft und Sozialpolitik, (1915). pp. 845-856. Cf. Ehrlich’s reply, (1916) pp. 
845-847 and Kelsen’s reply, 851-853. 

Kraft, “Vorfragen der Rechtssoziologie” fiir vergleichende Rechtswissen- 
schaft, 41, 1930) expresses the opinion that the sociology law should develop continuing 
Ehrlich’s work (p. 35, 42-43). But his survey German literature the sociology law 
unable name any work which does this. direct influence Ehrlich American 
sociological jurisprudence can stated (cf. Pound, “Sociologische Jurisprudenz 
Amerika,” der Soziologie, Karlsruhe 1925, pp. and Pound, 
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man with striking knowledge legal history and comparative 
jurisprudence and with vivid understanding the actual structure 
legal life. great number paragraphs the book, especially those con- 
cerning the social functions jurists and the concept customary law, 
are excellent; numerous sequences facts which produces may, after 
reinterpretation from other viewpoints, applied order construct 
more adequate sociological theory law. 

Contrary Ehrlich’s opinion, human behavior related law cannot 
studied, even the sociology law, “without reference positive law.” 
For the regularities formed human behavior conforming law consist 
facts which have common only the property being conformity 
with law. Every legal act simultaneously biological, political, economic, 
religious cultural act; study series legal facts without reference 
law means studying biology, politics, economics, etc. Ehrlich annoyed 
that information can gathered from juristic literature the sys- 
tem agriculture Germany Austria. Jurisprudence would truly 
become substitute for the totality social sciences constructed accord- 
ing the advice Ehrlich, or, least, would suffer from inadequacy 
like that the theories discussed Petrazhitsky.* 

Regularities social life are based upon similarities conditions, upon 
imitation upon social compulsion. Social compulsion generally ex- 
pressed the existence norms conduct supported specific sanc- 
tions; among these rules modern society, legal norms occupy the first 
place. 

Triumph law the rule, definite defeat law only exception; 
other words, generally, every legal norm conduct there corresponds, 
social actuality, typical form human conduct. Consequently, legal 
norm conduct may transformed into statement dealing with prob- 
ability. For instance, the statement that there exists legal norm “‘if con- 
ditions are realized, conduct ought follow,” signifies regularity 
human behavior, which its observer might formulate the following 
way: “Every time conditions A-B-C are present, conduct generally 
follows” probably take 

Observation shows that there frequently certain difference between 
the behavior, which ought accord with the legal rule, and the average 
behavior men. Behavior replaced behavior R’. The difference 
between and (+d) might near zero: the rule carried out 
the rule may even have been transformed practical life; 
extreme cases replaced —R: legal rule has become obsolete, 
more applied. 

Should Jurisprudence study only behavior only behavior R’, 
both? This the question discussed Ehrlich under the heading 


Law,” The Social Sciences and their Interrelations, ed. Ogburn and Golden- 
weiser, 1927, pp. 319-329). 

Introduction the Study Law and Morals (in Russian), 3rd ed., St. Petersburg, 1908, 
Pp. 
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systematic discrepancy between rules conduct and rules for decision. 
extreme formalistic trend advocates studying only 
extreme sociological trend, only R’. The main stream jurisprudence 
book gives number brilliant instances—has always studied 
both and R’. 

Studying “legal propositions” (R) and “living law” (R’) should not 
separated into two sciences; this would transform the objects juris- 
prudence into incorporeal phantom social relations and result 
doubling the number legal sciences; every formal juridical science 
another “socio-juridical” would correspond. Both descriptions (of and 
R’) have combined and compared within one system, and the result 
transmuted into R’) explained. Concrete descriptions the kind 
recommended Ehrlich not therefore belong the domain the 
sociology law. 

The object this science different. The question, why generally 
with tending toward zero, cannot answered means 
the description, classification, and interpretation applied jurisprudence. 
This the problem the sociology law; its solution depends the 
possibility explaining the fact the triumph law, which confirmed 
observation and which the predictability social conduct part 
based. Concrete behavior and their difference (d) are not 
described the sociology law, for this theoretical science; but, 
course, only upon ample knowledge concerning and can the 
basic formula which unites them explained. 

Law form social motivation the object the sociology law; 
this specific form social motivation must, course, studied its 
relation with other forms social motivation and its interdependence 
with other social phenomena. With the exception the correlation between 
law and economics, such study its very beginnings. The sociology 
law still rather program than achievement. 

TIMASHEFF 


Harvard University 


Decadenza delle Popolazioni Messicane Tempo della Conquista. 
Rome: Tipografia Failli, 1935. (Italian 
Committee for the Study Population Problems. Series 
Volume IV.) Pp. 343. lire. 

The introduction this monograph written Corrado Gini the 
University Rome, president the committee sponsoring the work. The 
research made the light the cyclical theory population expounded 
Gini. According this theory, already made available English 
journal articles and section the book Population (Chicago, University 


Which seemed prevail Germany the time when Ehrlich’s book was written; cf. 
Pound’s introduction the English translation. 
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Chicago Press, 1930), races and nations through evolutionary cycle: 
birth, maturity, and gradual decline leading decadence unless renewed 
cross-breeding. Camavitto’s development this neo-organismic theory 
even uses the biological paleontological analogy: the appearance, in- 
creasing complexity, and decline species geological periods. 

Camavitto finds that demographic factors have been all but ignored 
historians, with the possible exception some treatment the material- 
istic school. The present work attempt review historical period 
the light these demographic factors, which him are synonymous 
with Gini’s theory. Studies the decadence and death recent races after 
the invasion the whites have dealt only with external factors: alcohol, 
smallpox, and syphilis brought the white man. Camavitto’s thesis 
that these races have been unable withstand these attacks because they 
were already declining decadent. The contact with the whites simply 
speeded inevitable process. Thus Mexico the rapid numerical and 
cultural decline the Indians after the conquest was due not much 
the adverse influence the “killing the acceleration al- 
ready incipient decadence. 

Camavitto, establish this thesis, first seeks demonstrate the 
uity the indigenous Mexicans before the time Cortez, and thus clear 
the way for the proof their decadence due age. After incidental sum- 
maries ethnological material concerning the natives, the author comes 
the crux his case. This depends upon showing the great decline the 
Indian population the first half century after the conquest. Basing his 
research upon the records the General Archives the Indies Seville 
and the Manuscript Section the National Library Madrid, arrives 
estimate the native population the time the conquest. This 
finds around nine million. Comparing this figure with those given 
the first census, fifty years later, 1570, finds that the population 
the Indians has dropped from nine million four million. According 
the author, this great loss population cannot entirely explained 
external factors—even the epidemics. The answer then must lie the 
decline the power reproduction—the immediate cause decadence 
nations and races. 

further proof his thesis the author points out the gradual dying 
out and diminishing numbers the pure blood Indian even isolated 
sections Mexico today. The present Indian population even less, Cama- 
vitto maintains, than census figures show, for the census takers have used 
cultural rather than anthropological criteria. The mestizo low social status 
thus likely classed Indian. This observation remarkable 
that Camavitto himself sets anthropological anthropometric 
criteria for classifying the many races which claims find old Mexico. 
His use the term race very loose, and appears signify language and 
custom differences. 

Following Gini’s theory that new races are formed cross-breeding, 
Camavitto finds the Mexican mestizo new and vigorous race, while the 
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pure Indians are dying out, according the law nature that 
postulates the death all, being old, that cannot renew itself.” 

seems the reviewer that Camavitto has gone out his way mold 
his historical research priori theory. explain the diminishing 
numbers pure Indians terms racial decadence, and the growing 
numbers mestizos terms racial vigor the beginning new cycle 
overlook cultural factors. ignores the inferior economic status, 
educational opportunity, and the lack tradition progress the iso- 
lated Indian villages. further ignores the scantiness restrictions upon 
miscegenation which has resulted not only the “numerical decadence” 
the Indians, but the whites well, whenever intermixture has been 
possible. These factors, together with the recognized effects alcohol, 
epidemic, slavery, and expropriation the fertile lands the natives, ap- 
pear adequate explain the decline the pure-blood and vigor the 
half-blood. 

further criticism, the author’s estimates native population the 
time the conquest must open serious question. The figures given 
were gleaned from the reports the and padres. Now ob- 
viously was the advantage the conqueror make his foe appear 
numerous possible after the conquest. Likewise the priest, nominally 
converting entire village, would certainly not underestimate the number 
his converts. Yet Camavitto’s case rests largely upon these figures 
show the rapid numerical decline before 1570. 

must conclude that Camavitto fails add much corroborative evi- 


dence support Gini’s theory. 
Moore 


University Oregon 


(distributed the the Population Association Amer- 
ica, 308 Victor Bldg., Washington, C.) Pp. 116. $2.00. 


Karl Arvid Edin outstanding among demographers for his imaginative 
grasp important problems, for his manifold explorations the popula- 
tion field, and for his patient manipuiations Swedish data. Although 
has been publishing reports for years Swedish, English, and German 
periodicals, the very fact that imaginative explorer has made 
these reports extremely difficult understand. sooner has followed 
one lead tentative conclusion than another grasped, new hypoth- 
esis stated and new body data exploited. The present volume, with 
Edward Hutchinson co-author, particularly welcome because rep- 
resents the first real systematizatjon his investigations, and gives for 
the first time clear and comprehensible account his techniques in- 
vestigation. Even this slim volume 116 pages, however, three different 
bodies data are analyzed for three approaches the study differential 
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fertility, say nothing three supplementary approaches many 
appendices. 

The three main approaches represent increasing refinements technique 
and increasingly significant results. the first, nativity data for the years 
immediately preceding and following the 1930 census are allocated the 
proper occupational age and marital classes the population the non- 
urban portions certain counties. The results, general, showed higher 
fertility the more rural areas and the more rural occupational groups, 
compared with those partly industrialized, the differentials persisting with 
cross-classifications. The data were satisfactory avoiding two common 
defects fertility studies, i.e., inaccurate population data and the registra- 
tion non-resident births. The authors, however, recognized the inconclu- 
siveness the results; allowance could made for differences mar- 
riage duration and there was some uncertainty the uniformity the 
occupational classification the nativity data and the population. Hence 
the second approach, with the scene shifting the city Stockholm. Here 
data were abstracted from the 1920 census for all married pairs living to- 
gether Stockholm where the wife was less than years age. The 
birth registers were searched for 1922, the census families identified, 
and births allocated the appropriate families. Thus uniformity the 
social classifications the population and nativity data was assured, and 
the rates were standardized with respect age husband and wife and 
duration marriage with further classification employment non- 
employment the wife. The main result was contrary that found 
other countries: increasing fertility with increasing income. This approach, 
excellent was many ways, seemed the investigators suffer 
from two defects: the narrow range years and the generally abnormal eco- 
nomic conditions prevalent that time. Hence the third approach, again 
with Stockholm data, but designed produce measure fertility less 
subject temporary disturbances; longitudinal rather than cross-sec- 
tional approach, taking into account the whole nativity experience between 
the two censuses 1920 and 1930, reidentifying the families recorded 
1920 who were still living Stockholm 1930. usable, the data were 
necessarily further restricted term age wife marriage, cohabita- 
tion husband and wife, and date marriage. All children born during 
the ten-year period were identified the birth registers and allocated 
the appropriate families. The results demonstrated more definitely than 
the previous approach the validity the reversal the usual fertility 
differentials: 


The observed fertility rates increased without exception from the lowest the 
highest education groups. The validity this observation was confirmed demon- 

that the fertility differentials were not produced more favorable age dis- 
tribution less frequent employment wives the more educated groups; 

that they were not merely result the better economic position the more 
educated; 
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that they were not product temporary changes fertility during the post- 


war years; 
that all probability they were not result social class differences the 


number children born the wives before the observed marriages (illegitimate 
children plus children former marriages). 

further point, analysis fertility the first decade marriage was made 
with respect the ratio 1930 income 1920 income husband. slightly 
higher than average fertility was observed families having the more favor- 
able changes income (p. 86). 


The book is, the whole, excellent that few criticisms the technique 
can made. The only technical defects apparent the reviewer are (1) 
the fact that the absolute data are always presented appendix, the 
text dealing only with rates. Since the numbers certain classes are very 
small, some the differences have doubtful statistical significance, and 
view the fact that measures this significance are given unfortu- 
nate that the reader placed such disadvantage making his own 
crude estimates. fairness the authors, however, must said that 
they not place undue emphasis small differences, but compound- 
ing their evidence, build their conclusions firm foundation. (2) The 
tables usually give gross totals births and families, that measures 
dispersion are possible. 

The main question the reviewer would raise not however regard 
the technique the data, but the sociological meaning the results. 
Marriage fertility gives incomplete picture total fertility, the norms 
sexual behavior permit appreciable amount reproduction outside 
marriage. That this true Stockholm indicated illegitimacy 
rates the total birth rates recent years. There abundant 
evidence that these sexual norms vary with social class. The authors find 
differences their fertility trends when they allow for the pre-marital 
children the married pairs included their sample, but they can ob- 
viously take account the fertility rates those who not satisfy 
the conditions sampling, i.e. the facto unions. Their results show 
reversal the usual social class fertility differentials among the married 
Stockholm, but questionable whether they can taken indica- 
tion the reversal social class differentials whole. 

Another point that should kept mind interpreting the results 
the extremely narrow range nativity rates for a// these Stockholm mar- 
riages. Although the differentials are clear-cut, the range for education 
groups only from 1.2 1.7 children, and this range reduced certain 
sub-classifications. other words, although the wealthier and more highly 
educated married couples are having, the average, more children than 
the poorer, less highly educated, married couples, all marriages Stock- 
holm are very infertile. One can only speculate the possibility that 
these observed differentials may prediction what will happen when 
birth control practices spread among the masses other cities and coun- 
tries. 

SwAINE THOMAS 


Yale University 
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Biology and Human Behavior. New York: 
Tomorrow Publishers, 1936. Pp. 413. $2.50. 


This work contains besides introductory chapter thirty-five pages 
“The Method Science,” three chapters “The Animal and Its 
(100 pp.), and the following chapters: Structure, 
Fertilization and Development,” “Mutation, Selection and Evolution,” 
“The Science ‘Human Nature’” and Race and Social Be- 
havior.” The material well-organized and clearly presented, making, 
the whole, book for reference reading adult education. original 
theses are presented but very considerable body pertinent research 
material systematically presented, all chapters but the last two. 

These last chapters seem little more than somewhat jumbled 
and often illogical exposition the author’s prejudices. research 
analyzed; the most frequently appearing names are those “two great socio- 
scientific philosophers, Karl Marx and Friedrich The work closes 
with laudatory and idealized statement the complete revolution our 
ideas human nature, and especially races and racial differences, al- 
ready accomplished the Soviet Union. The naive social ideology these 
later chapters contrasts sharply with the acute analysis and careful objec- 
tive reasoning many earlier pages. The author appears ignorant both 
anthropology and sociology. The views expresses here seem variance 
with many the conclusions the previous chapters; and they shed 
satirical light the curtain lectures the author has interspersed every 
ten pages less throughout the book the dangers prejudice, its fre- 
quent manifestation, and the necessity its avoidance. The complete hiatus 
between the early chapters and the last two can only explained some 
complete emotional blocking the logical capacities the author. Having 
presented moderately fair account the hereditary basis human be- 
havior, the author placed himself under obligation show that the 
materials the early chapters support his emotion-attitudes. Not having 
done so, lays himself open the charge having written book pri- 
marily for the purpose propagating Bolshevist ideology. Many persons 
will read the last two chapters where only one will study the scientific 
materials the first seven. 

The author makes the curious statement (pp. that “the Eugenics 
Society does not have its membership rolls single outstanding figure 
genetic research, either here One wonders what the standard 
set is. find short list members the American 
Eugenics Society more than dozen well-known biologists Harvard, 
Columbia, Princeton, Chicago, Wisconsin, Michigan and other universities 
and the Carnegie Institution. There are dozens others this and related 
fields, all listed Who’s Who, and adding distinction the membership. 
Among officials the Eugenics Society (London) find the names 
Fisher, Gates, Julian Huxley, and others less well-known this 
country. 

One can well understand that the Russian experiment has made deep 
impression Western thought many respects, but does not alter the 
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validity Mendel’s laws, nor the facts individual differences upon 
which eugenic claims rest. Nor can one rightfully transfer his emotional 
reactions the racial excesses the Nazis the problems centering the 
well-known hereditary differences family strains and the differential 
birth rate. 

Frank 


Smith College 


Creative Society: Study the Relation Christianity Commu- 
nism. MacMurray. New York: Association Press, 1936. 
Pp. 168. $1.50. 


The Structure Religious Experience. Joun MacMurray. New 
Haven: Yale University Press, 1936. Pp. 77. $1.50. 


These volumes the Grote Professor Philosophy the University 
London will interest the philosopher more than the sociologist. Crea- 
tive Society the author uses the Hegelian dialectic sort mental alembic 
distil out Marx and Jesus religion that naturalistic, secular, real- 
istic the Hegelian sense, and above all social. admires Marxian Com- 
munism because, thinks, first detected and pilloried the illusory 
idealism traditional Christianity that created the vicious dualism be- 
tween the ideal and life, thereby stripping religion all reality and turning 
man over the field action crass materialism. Communism 
long step forward that provides the economic basis for the attainment 
real opposed the dominant idealistic and unreal religion the 
present. the first realization large scale the communism early 
Christianity which, the author assumes, the natural economic result 
the Christian ideology. the two basic human urges, hunger and love, 
communism, however, stresses only the first, thereby satisfying merely 
the lower economic needs. must supplemented Jesus’ ideal 
beloved community dominated God and cemented love-ethic. 

This amalgamation Marx and Jesus obviously metaphysical arti- 
fact only possible the brain philosopher. interesting but hardly 
convincing sociologist and cultural historian. They will level against 
least two criticisms. ignores the facts cultural history and the find- 
ings the sociology knowledge which have established beyond contro- 
versy the role myth, legend, fiction, utopia, and ideology have played and 
still play religious experience (see Mannheim, and 
passim). find the simple teachings Jesus dialectical principle” 
Hegel (See ch. “The Religion will seem trifle naive the 
New Testament scholar familiar with the cultural background the Gos- 
pels. Most historians will challenge this statement: dialectical char- 
acter European development since the coming Christianity the di- 
rect result Christianity” (p. 110). Consider, finally, the problems raised 
the following generalization, which one many: that core 
belief God which present large measure Communism, and which 
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only possible basis for belief God which not mere (p. 29). 
historic Christianity symbol the imagination standing for 
certain religious values. How can this term intelligently applied Com- 
munism, which avowedly atheistic and non-Christian? Granting that the 
“core belief God” present Communism, the god Jesus, 
Aquinas, Calvin, Voltaire, “Billy” Sunday? what tests, psychological 
“in historical Christianity know read back into the; 
simple utterances Jesus notion God based upon certain philosophical 
assumptions and then condemn present day Christianity because does 
not illustrate this notion God make history and cultural realities 
the playthings metaphysics. 

The Structure Religious Experience, the Yale Terry Lectures for 
1936, the author presents clear, readable language, and with logical co- 
gency, his philosophy religion. Here confines himself his own proper 
sphere, and has made brilliant contribution the field speculative 
religious thought. only when the philosopher twists the facts history 
fit some priori metaphysical scheme that apt come grief. 
Some day shall doubtless have adequate discussion the very inter- 
esting similarities between Jesus and Marx, both Jews and each champion 
version the great Jewish Messianic dream, but will have writ- 
ten not philosopher with predilections for out-worn Hegelian dia- 
lectic but scholar who happy combination cultural historian and 
social psychologist. 

Dartmouth College 


Handelingen van Sociologische 
Verslag van oprichtings-vergadering April 1936. May, 
1936, Volume No. Pp. 13. 


this address the first meeting the Netherlands Sociological Asso- 
ciation, the distinguished criminologist, Bonger, briefly summarizes 
the history the social sciences, states the aims the Association, and dis- 
cusses the qualifications required for membership. From the beginning 
the nineteenth century, states Professor Bonger, the the social 
sciences have become constantly broader and Social Economics, 
History, Ethnology, Social Statistics, Social Geography, Wissenssoziologie, 
and Sociology have all reaped rich harvests their respective fields. Al- 
though synthesis these sciences lies the remote future, hoped 
that the Association will, however small degree, ably play its part 
the process. Among the topics discussed the next meeting are: (1) 
Social Science Methods, (2) Changes and Consequences Changes the 
Tempo Societies, (3) The Sociology the Formation States, (4) The 
Social Structure Ancient Empires, (5) Imperialism, Observed from the 
Historical and Sociological Point View, (6) Wissenssoziologie. That the 
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Association has serious intentions evident the qualifications required 
for membership. Politicians, jurists, and others who are exclu- 
sively with practical application the social sciences” are excluded. 
Dilettantes and professional are also banned. Equally undesirable 
are social philosophers who insist upon asking such questions 
quired demonstrate published work that serious scholar one 
more the social sciences. 

the Netherlands Sociological Association, extend our greetings. 
Lang leeft Nederlandsche Sociologische Vereeniging! 


Harvard University 


The Hindu System. Wiser. Lucknow, 
P., India: The Lucknow Publishing House, 1936. 


The Hindu Fajmani System the report intensive case study 
William Wiser facet the caste system. The locale the study 
village North India which the author has given the pseudonym 

Thus far Dr. Wiser has made three major sociological studies this 
particular village. The first, made jointly with Mrs. Wiser, and entitled, 
Behind Mud Walls, came out book form 1930. The present study, and 
also subsequent unpublished study entitled Social Institutions 
Hindu Village North India,” were presented Dr. Wiser Cornell 
University 1932 and 1933 respectively theses partial fulfillment 
the requirements for the Master’s and Doctor’s degrees. These three inten- 
sive studies the same village thus indicate something the almost limit- 
less source material Indian villages for sociological investigations; and, 
doubt, Dr. Wiser could continue lifetime the same village making 
investigations this general nature. However, since his reference the 
system for North India only, and since, far the present 
reviewer knows, the extent and variations the jajmani system India 
have not been fully investigated, should like see this study expanded 
include other sections throughout the whole that country. 

This book describes clearly the jajmani system one the existent sys- 
tems interrelating, economically and socially, the members Hindu 
village. Section presents the functional responsibilities that exist under 
this system Karimpur. This essentially description the twenty- 
four castes which make the population the village, indicating their 
occupational employment, their rank social status, and how the whole 
social structure sanctioned and maintained the code Manu, 
custom, and civil law. 

Section sets forth jajmani compensations and rights. Here gain 
full and interesting picture how the jajman, the one who served, 
also becomes, with certain variations among the castes, kam karne-wale, 
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one who serves; for, the whole, caste the village some time 
during the year expected render fixed type service each other 
(p. 6). order show this relationship little more con- 
cretely, quote from the author: carpenter during the sowing season 
must remove and sharpen the plow point once twice week. During the 
harvest must keep the sickles sharp and renew handles often de- 
manded. must ready repair cart whenever called upon 
customer, make minor repairs the customer’s house. exchange 
receives each harvest, twenty-eight pounds grain, for every plow 
owned his client” (pp. and 6). barber, grain parcher, potter, 
and washerman exchange services. Their interrelationship the most 
symmetrical relationship the village. They each value the services 
the other equally. They serve each other they would serve other castes 
the village, and expect supplementary payments. Their demands 
upon each other are fairly constant, whereas those upon other services are 
not constant” (pp. and 62). three Mahajan, tradesmen 
families keep small shops from which one can purchase grain, spice, 
sugar and tobacco Their claim share the jajmani system one 
caste and residence. Two Brahmans also sell similar articles and 
all supplement their earnings with agriculture” (pp. 46-47). However, not 
all the relationships the village are the nature barter exchange 
services. Besides certain prerequisites usually accruing the kam karne- 
wale his family, there are, may be, under conditions established 
custom, payments money well. Even though the upper castes under 
the jajmani system usually have greater freedom and greater advantages 
than the lower castes, and even though occupational functions are largely 
assigned the respective castes, nevertheless, the economic resources 
the village, including goods and services, are available for the support 
the entire population. Thus, real sense, there monopoly the 
economic resources the village, however poor good those resources 
may be. 

Section III sets forth certain disintegrative forces that have operated 
upon the jajmani system Karimpur. One these the usurpations and 
conquests the various racial elements which have been added the 
population from time time—particularly the Dravidians and the Mo- 
hammedans. Thus, the old communal holding land and the periodical 
redistribution fields have been largely replaced the family system 
holding, the assigning common land officials, artisans, servants, 
and others. Another disintegrative force the British system govern- 
ment and law. For example, the Anglo-Indian land revenue system, its 
direct relations with the individual ryots (farmers) has tended break 
the community interests the old village system land holding, 
that government not only recognizes the individual having rights 
land, but also the law courts. Likewise, the panchayat, court village 
elders, has been greatly weakened. And yet another disintegrative force 
the change function the various social elements the village. The out- 
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castes and lower castes, through conversion Christianity and Moham- 
medanism, have freed themselves somewhat from the degrading service 
traditionally due their higher caste The stress need has also 
driven practically all castes into doing certain amount farming. Then, 
too, the importation from outside sources cloth, hardware, food, medi- 
cines, etc., produced modern technological methods, blow the 
traditional callings the village craftsmen, and driving them back upon 
the land unskilled agriculturists. Other disruptive forces include educa- 
tion, improved communication, and number reform movements 
political and religious nature. Obviously, growing number Indians 
are entertaining serious doubts the infallibility the jajmani system 
and the caste system which part. 

Section evaluation the Hindu jajmani system. The author, 
while criticizing some the basic assumptions upon which the caste system, 
and its cognate, the jajmani system are founded, and while questioning 
some the practices which they entail, nevertheless, sees certain solid 
values the jajmani relationships that should preserved. These include: 
(a) the contentment, peace, and spirit which are the out- 
growths jajmani relationships; (b) the readiness the average villager 
subordinate his interests those the larger group community; (c) 
the panchayat, which traditionally has been effective structure local 
government; (d) the social and economic advantages accruing the village 
mode life contradistinction the scattered homes characteristic 
rural life many Western countries; and (e) the traditional functioning 
education and religion important forces village life. 

the writer’s opinion that more researches sociological nature 
such this need made many localities throughout India, and that 
many agencies shoud the enterprise. The numerous reconstruc- 
tive projects proposed and under way toward village welfare, especially 
need the guidance such investigations, for becoming clearer, with the 
passing time, that all important undertakings social 
whether India elsewhere, need the guidance fundamental scientific 
research group relationships, group values, and group folkways. Leader- 
ship rural India that seriously wanting intelligent and sympathet- 
understanding such sociological data, tested the crucible age-old 
experience the villages that country, cannot hope enjoy sustained 
success. 

Dr. Wiser’s Hindu System should thus not only special 
interest those who contemplate sociological research Indian village 
affairs, but should also value many others. Students enrolled 
college courses cultural anthropology and sociology, and especially 
seminary courses designed for the professional preparation missionaries 
for service India, will find this book most helpful and interesting. also 
will others who, for purposes recreational reading and general culture, 
desire dependable and worthwhile account the modern Indian village. 


Connecticut State College 
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Mitla, Town Souls, and Other Zapoteco-S peaking Pueblos Oaxaca, 
Mexico. Parsons. Chicago: The University 
Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. $4.00. 

ethnographic monograph, takes its place alongside 
Chan Kom, and The Tarahumara, valuable addition our knowledge 
Mexican folk cultures. covers (in addition the geography and history 
the town) all the traditional phases social life—technology, eco- 
nomics, social and political organizations, religion, and folklore—and 
the same time manages (by inclusion chapter fifty-nine intimate 
vignettes under the title ““Town render coherent picture 
the living culture. The value the ethnologist further greatly 
enhanced the inclusion comparative notes other tribes and towns 
Middle America and the Southwest; that the author has brought together 
between two covers much diverse materiai itself makes her volume 
one the most valuable the field. 

But Mit/a purports more than ethnographic monograph; 
study acculturation. milestone passed such studies Middle 
America because the first work definitely committed statement 
what parts local culture are Spanish origin and what parts are Indian, 
and why. studying the Indians our Southwest Miss Parsons first met 
this problem and has turned for solution Latin America where 
tribe upon tribe the process cultural assimilation been going for 
centuries and such varying degrees that sometimes the Indian foremost, some- 
times the Spanish (xi). 


She commits herself scientific problem when she expects that when 
other studies are added her own 

the patterns Indian-Spanish assimilation and acculturation will emerge and will 
add the understanding these fundamental processes social change not only 
Latin America but society large (xii). 


The question is, does this high purpose, succeed? 

apparent that many the traits Mitla culture are Indian, many 
Spanish, and many not easily allocated one the other source. This 
true all over Middle America. Redfield, finding Tepoztlan and 
Yucatan, concluded that while history and other evidence sufficient 
determine the genesis most traits, not sufficient enable 
draw significant data how the changes took place. History may 
legitimately end probabilities even guesses, but use such probabili- 
ties the raw data science hardly justified. Therefore, for his science, 
Redfield passed such historical considerations—Indian 
and went for his data cases where acculturation now going on. 

Miss Parsons takes issue with this view, and way her book case 
for this particular historical method. She painstakingly (and successfully) 
allocates each Mitla trait its most probable origin, and then comes 
her science the posing the questions 
why have these (pre-Columbian) traits survived, why have other traits which 
have reason suppose were once part Zapotecan culture not survived, and 
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why have certain features aspects what think distinctively Spanish 
traits not been adopted into the culture? (511) 


These questions Miss Parsons does attempt answer, but the basis 
five implicit generalizations based general experience and some 
extent verified facts culture contact present-day Mitla itself. These 
generalizations are: 

(1) When two contacting groups are ignorant given aspects each other’s 
cultures (or when one ignorant and the other careless the differences) there will 


change those aspects. 
(2) When the trait the incoming group foreign incompatible with the 
culture psychology the people affected, will not adopted will 


modified conform. 
(3) When the material expense new trait makes prohibitive undesirable, 


will not adopted. 
(4) radical change may affected the incoming group force persua- 
sion, and then (without the necessity force) functionally related traits will 


subsequently affected. 
(5) Changes accord with the culture and psychology the affected people 
are easily accomplished, and incoming trait will more readily adopted 


like and can substituted for trait already present. 


Using these tools, the author classifies most the changes that have 
have not occurred. She adds force, perhaps, these generalizations 
furnishing examples from the probabilities previously determined, but she 
cannot said testing hypotheses these five propositions, and she 
ends, far they are concerned, exactly where she begins. could not 
otherwise, for the data the Mitla under observation are not directly 
used the resolution hypotheses concerning acculturation; they could 
not possibly used, because almost all the acculturation about which 
Miss Parsons writes occurred long before she arrived Mitla. Far from 
demonstrating the contrary, the theoretical portion this book vivid 
confirmation Redfield’s thesis that the process acculturation (as 
scientific problem) must studied universe directly observable 
phenomena. The data Mitla-today, taken together with other studies, 
may eventually justify her hope that they will useful solving the prob- 
lem acculturation, but the author appears have jumped the gun 
her use historical reconstructions Mitla toward this end. 

Tax 

Carnegie Institution Washington 

Division Historical Research 


The Head-Hunters Western Amazonas: The Life and Culture the 
Fibaro Indians Eastern Ecuador and Peru. RAFAEL 
Helsingfors: Societas Scientiarum Fennica, Commentationes 
Humanarum Litterarum VII, No. 1935. Pp. 


Rafael Karsten, Professor Moral Philosophy the University 
Helsingfors, the author “The Head-Hunters Western Amazonas,” 
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which ethnographic study largely the Jibaros eastern Ecuador 
and Peru. The societies studied are famous for their use complicated 
poisons, particularly curare, and for their manufacture shrunken human 
head trophies made from the heads their war victims. The 
shrunken head has now become European and American collector’s item, 
both for museums and for the morbidly curious. This has resulted thriv- 
ing trade between whites and the natives. The white demand has become 
greater than the native supply enemy heads, and consequence the 
unscrupulous Indians have adulterated their product the addition 
substituted heads civilized outsiders the trade with their not too 
unsuspecting white customers! 

The monograph divided into eight parts. The first section deals with 
the history the earlier Incan and later white contacts with these people. 
The Incas, Spaniards, and their modern successors all failed supplant 
the Indian culture with outside one, and the Jibaros continue living with 
little change the aboriginal ways their ancestors. 

This indigenous culture blending agricultural and hunting 
and gathering technology. has very simple, non-political, social organi- 
zation, and religion which Professor Karsten inadequately characterizes 
“animistic.” The technological part the book, which many ways 
the most adequate, describes the tools, agriculture, hunting, and fishing 
these people. 

The section the social life the Jibaros the poorest the several 
parts this book. The author tells that the family the most important 
institution the society, but fails present very clear account the 
interrelation the family and the larger kinship structure. There can 
little doubt that this loosely organized society dependent upon well- 
functioning extended kinship system, but Karsten has failed give 
anything but the most rudimentary and sketchy facts about it. 

The section warfare and victory feasts full and explicit, but, must 
said, not very well integrated with the rest the society. The 
greater part the life Jibaro man consumed preparing for war 
and battle; fact, warfare provides the motivation for most the 
striving for status and honor among the Jibaro men. The elaborate feasts 
ritualize various aspects fighting, and particular the acquisition 
enemy’s head. 

The part the book devoted magic and religion ethnographically 
well done the description the good and evil magicians and their meth- 
ods practising their profession, but the chapters religion are incom- 
plete and not well conceptualized. 

The last section deals with language. Karsten takes issue with Professor 
Rivet and does not assign the language these people the Arawak stock. 
says, “That the Jibaro any rate not belong the Arawak stock, 
suggested Rivet, may regarded certain.” feels that ““The eth- 
nic and linguistic position the Jibaro unknown.” Karsten very criti- 
cal—too critical—of Rivet’s study the Jibaro. declares Rivet’s 
“monograph the Jibaro Indians only compilation based the un- 
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trustworthy writings travelers and missionaries.” also criticizes all 
the other ethnographers and travellers who have written about them. 


Topeka: The Kansas State Planning Board, 1936. Pp. ix+272. 
$2.00. 


This study professor sociology the State university and the 
technical assistant the Kansas State Planning Board has considerable 
general interest. synthesis the geographical, climatic, historical 
and social conditions that help explain the present conditions and trends 
this important central state. The picture presented with the help 
153 tables and figures, chapters. The settlement the state, the 
growth cities, the changes age and sex composition and vital statis- 
tics, and the trends small towns and villages are quite adequately treated. 
For the most part what has been happening Kansas resembles rather 
strikingly what has been happening the nation; but Kansas has been 
less urbanized; and her three rather distinctive geographical and climatic 
zones and her mineral resources (she ranks fourth among the states pro- 
duction petroleum and salt) give greater variety her economic life 
than true some the other leading agricultural states (she ranks fourth 
agricultural production, first wheat). 

The authors have presented model study, far they have gone; the 
material well organized and its tabular and graphical presentation sets 
very high standard. hoped, however, they will continue their 
study throw some light standards living, educational and 
religious trends, housing, leisure, recreation, the press, and other aspects 
the cultural life. Here state that more completely inhabited 
descendants the old American stock than any other state outside the 
South. would considerable interest know more about the cultural 
evolution taking place among them. 
Frank 


Smith College 


Feminine Attitudes the 19th Century. CUNNINGTON. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. 314. $3.50. 


The author this book which, seems, intended instruc- 
tive psychological sense,” finds woman’s dress, reflecting woman’s 
taste, the key her mind and emotions. Dr. Cunnington noted English 
collector women’s dresses for the period the century, and indeed 
acclaimed the supreme authority for women that time. 
Even the good Queen Mary has “‘listened eagerly his scholarly explana- 
tion” his collection, explanation covering the explanation woman, 
may judge from this exposition the subject. Equipped not only with 
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feminine costumes the century but with all the psychoanalytical 
assurance and turgid phraseology the 20th century well, Dr. Cunning- 
ton goes beyond the modest assumptions Angus Holden’s book Ele- 
gant Modes the Nineteenth Century make sweeping assertions with 
respect mental attitudes, elegant and otherwise, “symbolized” 
dress. theme long regarded what the Germans would call 
settled here once and for all, presumably, this confident Eng- 
lishman (at least the century and nation under review). 

Dr. Cunnington divides his treatise into chapters coyly captioned 
follows: Vertical Epoch; The Dawn Romance; The Romantic 
The Sentimental ’40s; The Perfect Lady the The Revolting ’60s; 
The Ornamental ’70s; The Symbolic The Prude’s Progress the 
Typical advertisements are appended. Engravings and drawings ac- 
company the text. Throughout the explanation woman’s mind and emo- 
tions runs the refrain feminine maladjustment. For example, dealing 
with the ornamentations plain textile surfaces, Dr. Cunnington declares 
emphatically: “To us, they betray fussy nervous disposition, one not 
harmony with her environment. Ornament did not mean high spirits 
but mask conceal feeling discomfort.”” How does know? And 
not using the editorial who are the persons ensemble whom 
women thus reveal themselves? For his authority, mental hygienist, 
Dr. Cunnington resorts mainly the popular ladies’ magazines the 1gth 
century; but these supplements with few carefully selected memoirs 
and novels. Thus his method forming conclusions differs radically from 
that Ruth Finney, for instance, who searching for the woman behind 
the fashion designer and diffuser, studied directly “The Lady Godey’s” 
social and economic leadership. 

reviewer the London Daily Express takes for granted that Feminine 
Attitudes the 19th Century book over which “all men will roar with 
laughter and about which woman will see anything funny.” this be- 
cause confined such phenomena the rise and fall petticoats and 
ignores such phenomena the rise and fall whiskers taken into account 
other authors—Angus Holden, for one, whose “attitude” woman 
columnist, Kay Austin, calls attention? 

any case, might well for men amused the “sprightly scholar,” 
Dr. Cunnington, examine his multitudinous contradictions playing 
with the words and “‘unconscious.” 

Mary 

New Milford, Conn. 


The Story Scotland Yard. Garden City, 
New York: Doubleday, Doran and Co., Inc., 1936. Pp. 


During the past few months the analytic minds Scotland Yard have 
had read the reports the ever-growing efficiency the Federal agents 
the American Republic, who appear headed for primacy police work 
wherever spectacular crimes are committed. This fact noted Sir Basil 
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his comment upon the inaccuracies recent book American 
author which draws comparison between Scotland Yard and Mr. Hoover’s 
Division Investigation “somewhat the disadvantage Scotland 
Yard.” Regardless the merits such comparison, undoubted 
fact that Scotland Yard still remains one the most intelligent crime de- 
tection units found any nation. 

Sir Basil traces the rise and development the organization, which 
without question the most publicized criminal investigation departments 
now existing. From the time Sir Robert Peel the present the difficulties 
experienced the Yard through misunderstanding the part the 
public, Parliament, and other police departments are succinctly set forth. 

One the most astounding statements, which American police adminis- 
trators might well ponder, the assertion that recent years, among the 
force 20,000 officers, offenses against discipline have amounted only 
400 500 year, and most these relate “neglect patrol beats 
exceeding the half-hour allowed for refreshment the middle the eight 
hours’ tour.” 

There appears none the expected self-adulation for work efficiently 
done extremely complicated criminal cases. Sir Basil’s recital the part 
does not feel that the expense highly organized laboratories adjuncts 
modern police work justified the results, and experts (with the ex- 
ception fingerprinting) are merely hired whenever thought they may 
assistance. still has the traditional English policeman’s faith 
witnesses and information, despite the incredible strides made the past 
twenty-five years the development mechanical and technical instru- 
ments for detection and apprehension. 

For those interested the development the world-famous detective 
organization the Thames, whose imposing structure was erected the 
unwilling hands convicts, Sir Basil’s story will fortunate addition 
their collection police literature. There are several fine old prints and 


photographs, and brief bibliography. 


University Pennsylvania 


The Crime and the Criminal; Psychiatric Study the Lindbergh 
Case. M.D. New York: Covici 
Friede, 1936. Pp. 411. $3.50. 

The whole history the Lindbergh baby kidnapping case from the time 
the crime the electrocution Bruno Richard Hauptmann given 
detail this book. The author, more than eighteen months before Haupt- 
mann was arrested, had analyzed the crime and had built synthetic 
picture the criminal which included nationality, residence, occupation, 
mental characteristics, and physical characteristics. His picture proved 
remarkably accurate. 

particular interest students criminology the chapter 
“Psychiatric Analysis and Investigation the Crime.” Here Dr. Shoenfeld 
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develops theory that the psychological study crime not only 
logical study the criminal and his acts, attempt obtain knowledge 
which will help understand him and perhaps prevent crime, but that 
also important obtain light what the individual makes him 
vulnerable attack the criminal. Applying this theory, reasoned 
that the crime was committed “lone man,” inferior the world 
reality, with unconscious drive and phantasies being powerful and 
omnipotent. This man saw enemy Lindbergh, who the world 
reality, was all-powerful and omnipotent. successful attack would, 
the reasoning the inferior individual, evoke feeling adequacy that 
the great one had been attacked and made humble. With such formula- 
tion and the basis examination the ransom letters and the report 
the contacts the criminal with Dr. Condon, the synthetic picture was 
built. The reasoning which the author arrived his conclusions pre- 
sented detail and remarkable example psychiatric deduction. 

Two questions naturally arise the person who looking for principles 
which may applied generally the study crime: 

(1) Was the remarkable accuracy the author’s deductions due 
standardized psychiatric technique, such that, applied other psychia- 
trists, the same conclusions would have emerged? 

(2) Would the same technique, applied the ordinary day-after-day 
crime, equally effective? 

This reviewer would inclined answer both these questions the 
negative. Certainly the deductions were strikingly confirmed, but seems 
that along with Dr. Schoenfeld’s comprehensive knowledge psychology 
and psychiatry there was considerable element the Sherlock Holmes 
Hercule Poirot type reasoning, which not common psychiatrists 
general. seems equally unlikely that this technique would useful 
detecting the predatory man, for example, thousands whom 
fill our prisons present and thousands more whom are uncaught. 

Many persons, too, will question the general applicability the author’s 
statement that symptom that the “criminal” mentally ill. 
Such conclusion can only accepted the broad sense that most the 
population mentally ill, for few there are among who have not some 
time other, knowingly unknowingly, committed some act which under 
certain circumstances could designated crime. 

The description the trial Hauptmann and the summary evidence 
which occupies 291 the book’s 411 pages excellent bit reporting. 


Introduction Social Research. Emory Los An- 
geles: Suttonhouse Ltd., 1936. Pp. xi+237. $3.00. 
This volume amplification the same author’s earlier The New 
Social Research, but still remains the most elementary handbook available 


methods making certain types sociological studies. Its style 
most subjects admirably clear. avoids all questions the theoretical 
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implications and validity the procedures discussed, and aims present 
“all the accepted research methods kind balanced relationship” 
(p. vii). The chapter headings constitute the best index both the contents 
and the balanced relationship: Exploration, Organizing Research, Eco- 
logical Approach, Statistical Tools, Observation Techniques, Community 
Survey Methods, Measuring Opinions and Attitudes, Group Interviews, 
Personal Interviews, Life Histories, Diaries and Letters, Interpreting Case 
Materials, Graphic Presentation, Written Presentation, Codperative Re- 
search. There large amount sound advice the beginner many 
these subjects. Conspicuous exception this statement must, however, 
made the case the chapter Statistical Tools. The scope the 
volume and consequent brevity the treatment permits only the most 
superficial presentation. More serious are the unfortunate errors which this 
chapter contains. Thus, the table purporting illustrate the simple arith- 
metic mean actually illustrates the weighted mean and there error 
the text describing the table illustrating the weighted mean. the same 
page stated that the median “the middle item itself,” (p. 53) instead 
the magnitude that item. Again, there the statement that “‘it 
usually true that the coefficient [of correlation] must high +.70 
—.70, higher signify real positive causal men- 
tion made the fact that whether not such coefficient, smaller 
larger one, has any significance depends the number cases 
which based. 

The treatment probable error thoroughly confused and inadequate 
both statement and interpretation. The formula given that the 
P.E. the mean (.6745 but the text fails distinguish between 
this and the P.E. any distribution, (for which the formula .6745 S.D.). 
The interpretation false any case. not true that 12.2+.72 
that the average 12.2 sample items within .72 the actual 
average all the items from which the sample taken” (p. 58). All that 
can said that the chances are even that the true mean will not deviate 
from 12.2 more than .72. fact the whole book could have been greatly 
improved omitting all the statistical subject matter and references. 
One must protest also against the absurd claim the book-jacket which 
describes the volume “‘a clean-cut lucid description how one may be- 
come authority any field social inquiry.” Such claim for any book, 
and especially for one this kind, can only tend throw the whole subject 
sociological research into disrepute. 


Bennington College 


Women Workers and Labor Supply. National Industrial Conference Board. 

New York 1936. Pp. $1.00. 

This pamphlet small addition the literature the question women vs. 
men employment. After reading the study one feels that here are few more 
statistics but little more that penetrating knowledge, badly needed, about 
men, women, and technology. 
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The fundamental problem the pamphlet was ascertain the principal factors 
the great increase the number women gainfully occupied during the past 
fifty years and the relation this increase the labor supply. The conclusion 
reached was that the male population working age was not sufficient have 
provided the labor supply for the work done; the reserve unoccupied males 
was too small affect “materially the distribution the sexes gainful occupa- 
The service and distribution occupations have absorbed the greater part 
the the number women gainfully Also, there has been 
during the past forty years little substitution female for male labor. Data from 
few studies the unemployment women during the depression are 
They indicate that women suffered somewhat less near the beginning the depres- 
sion than did men owing the fact that mechanical and manufacturing industries, 
the heavy employers men, first restricted their operations. 

The study statistical. The statistics are taken from the Federal Census and 
few State censuses unemployment. interesting but not conclusive. 


Bruce 


WPA 
Washington, D.C. 


Modern Industry, 2nd ed. Ernest Bocart and 
New York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1936. Pp. x+704. 
$3.50. 

The revised and enlarged edition this well-known work even more valuable 
the sociologist, well the student economics, than was its first form. 
The original point view the work maintained; namely, that understanding 
industry must precede understanding business and that such understand- 
ing secured best description the technological work society rather than 
its pecuniary interests. Valuable chapters have been added, such The Effective 
Utilization Human Resources, Conservation and Utilization Natural Re- 
sources, Biology and Modern Industry, The Physical Sciences and Modern In- 
dustry, Conclusions Regarding Geographic Factors. The titles some chapters 
have been changed, bibliographical notes have been enlarged, and some excellent 
new illustrations added. For many reasons this work can recommended aux- 
iliary reading for sociology students, and indeed forms worthwhile bridge between 
the respective disciplines sociology and economics. 

Topp 


Northwestern University 


The Restoration Property. New York: Sheed and 
Ward, 1936. Pp. 115. $1.50. 


this slender volume Mr. Belloc proposes the Proprietary State remedy 
for the current economic ills society. The Proprietary State one which charac- 
terized wide distribution property. This does not imply that every citizen 
shall property owner, still less that all shall possess equal amount prop- 
erty. sufficient that property shall, general, fairly widely distributed 
among the people. Mr. Belloc distinguishes two kinds property, for there are two 
kinds enterprise. Some enterprises, such agriculture, offer problems 
division. Other enterprises their very nature are not physically divisible. rail- 
road system would example this. Since actual division impossible 
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these cases, proposes that ownership distributed wide distribution 
company stock and—what equally important—by effective control com- 
pany policies the stockholders. 

Mr. Belloc recognizes that will extremely difficult create Proprietary 
State our present situation but feels that the result desirable that would 
worth while make the necessary sacrifices. are willing make the sacri- 
fice just possible that may bring about the desired result. The author does 
not quote many factual data support his views. 


Catholic University America 


Twenty Thousand Homeless Men. and Harvey 
Locke. Philadelphia: Lippincott Co. 1936. Pp. 207. $2.50. 


The authors this essay homeless men have written out the fullness two 
years study the problem Chicago. This book not, expected, statistical 
review the problem. brief compilation all the qualitative information 
that any lay reader might want know about homeless men, and lowdown view 
the life outcasts great city during depression times. the kind 
book students can read without being bored. 

For those who are acquainted with the subject, the discussion shelters, roads 
dependency, activities shelter men, and the “‘four tell nothing new. 
was especially pleased with the analysis what the authors call the “process 
telling the psychological effects and habit consequences resulting 
from life the bum. made clear this volume, although mainly implica- 
tion, that the chief reasons for dependency are economic. 

The final chapter, which unfortunately not too well edited, deals with the dif- 
ficulties that arise when too many agencies and pressure groups set themselves 
the task rehabilitating the homeless men. not news learn that agencies 
are sometimes more interested their own welfare than homeless men, but 
good see written down. 

ANDERSON 
WPA 
Washington, D.C. 


Les Enquétes ouvriéres France entre 1830 1848. 
preface Bouglé. Paris: Librairie Félix Alcan, 1936. Pp. 
xi+262. 

This work deals with studies the French industrial wage earners during the 
reign Louis Phillippe, 1830 1848. Its primary emphasis upon the studies 
made Buret and Villermé and the influence these investigations upon the 
socialistic thought, the labor reforms, and certain later investigations working 
conditions the 19th century. The emphasis upon background, methodology, 
and conclusions rather than the budgetary matters and descriptive details gathered 
the various investigators. The author seems sympathy and 
result places great weight upon the poverty-stricken conditions the workers. 
She accepts without criticism most the dogmas the nineteenth-century radicals. 

The monograph praised for the methodical covering this period 
French history concerning which not too much known present-day writers. 
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extensive bibliography furnishes source material for anyone interested this 
problem for this period. the other hand, the author does not present any com- 
prehensive analysis the conditions the workers during this period, nor does 
she indicate what extent the existing poverty was due the recurrent revolu- 
tions and uprisings which went during that time. would very fine the 
author would follow this work with comprehensive analysis the actual condi- 
tions the workers during this period. 
ZIMMERMAN 


Harvard University 


The Relation between Housing and Delinquency: Study Certain New 
search Bulletin No. Housing Division, Federal Emergency Adminis- 
tration Public Works. Pp. 101, mimeographed, March 1936. 


The Relation between Housing and Delinquency New Fersey: Reproduc- 
tion and Rearrangement New Jersey Material from the Federal 
Bulletin, under the direction Director Research and 
Statistics, New Jersey State Department Institutions and Agencies. 
Pp. 29, mimeographed, June, 1936. 


“No student the field can escape the significance the frequency with which 
the asocial members society come from over-crowded, dilapidated homes con- 
gested and unsatisfactory 

Following the summary existing information “The Relation between Hous- 
ing and prepared the Public Health Service the request the 
Housing Division, the Attorney General was asked for something housing and 
delinquency. The result was study new material, beginning with inmates 
federal prisons. 

Housing data for 1571 male prisoners were secured, but only 454 records proved 
full enough tabulate. The second group studied were 521 children probation 
the District Columbia, whose housing was compared with that 819 sixth- 
grade pupils Washington schools selected furnishing fair sample local 
conditions. The third group were 2020 case records inmates New Jersey 
juvenile reformatories, obtained through the State Department Institutions and 
Agencies. Separate tabulation was made 925 cases from the six largest cities, 
home addresses being spotted Housing Tract maps prepared the New Jersey 
State Housing Authority, which had already released Real Property Inventory 
statistics housing tract for these cities. The coincidence between home addresses 
offenders and areas neglected housing was striking. 

The way which the New Jersey material was rearranged for home use deserves 
the attention research writers. Dr. Hartsough and Mr. Caswell produced 
scholarly and objective piece work, not easy reading, but worth digging through 
for the content. The New Jersey edition, after its foreword, does not contain 
sentence not found the original, though much unrelated New Jersey has been 
omitted. skilful use type, margins, spaces and headings, keeping tables 
with text, above all improving the order presentation, Dr. Frankel has given 
narrative easy read and easy remember. 

Woop 

New York 
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Some Statistical Aspects Marriage and Divorce. 
Philadelphia: American Academy Political and Social Science, 1936. 


Pp. cents. 
Handbook for the Collection and Tabulation Statistical Information from 


Private Institutions for the Care the Aged the State New York. 
Albany: State New York, Department Social Welfare, 1935. 


Pp. 56. 
Handbook for Statistics Mothers’ Allowances. Albany: State New York, 
Department Social Welfare, 1935. Pp. 24. 


Handbook for the Collection and Tabulation Statistical Information About 
Children Foster Care the New York State Department Social Wel- 
fare. Albany: State New York, Department Social Welfare, 1935. 


Pp. 133. 

Handbook for the Collection and Tabulation Statistical Information about 
Hospital In-Patient Service the State New York. Albany: State 
New York, Department Social Welfare, 1936. Pp. 99. 


Handbook for the Collection and Tabulation Statistics from Dispensaries 
and Out-Patient Departments the State New York. Albany: State 
New York, Department Social Welfare, 1936. Pp. 70. 


Using the Census Bureau’s statistics marriage, divorce, and marital condition, 
Dr. Rubinow traces marriage and divorce trends and makes rough calculation 
the proportion marriages that are terminated divorce rather than death. 
acknowledges the inadequacies these data for his purposes and the uncer- 
tainties some his assumptions but proceeds boldly his conclusions, cleverly 
demonstrating that certain these deficiencies can have only minor effect the 
import his results. His principal objective disprove current statements about 
the “bankruptcy marriage’’; his secondary objective answer Alfred Cohen’s 
criticisms earlier publication his conclusions. The first objective attained 
only part, first because the statements with which disagrees are not cited and 
second because computes that rather large percentage (22 per cent) all 
are terminated divorce. The reply Dr. Cohen does not appear 
wholly convincing, but discussion and the reasonableness the per- 
centage just cited would require more attention the detail the computations 
than space permits. 

This study presents few tentative results analysis few available 
(p. vii). does not include within its scope the available state statistics 
(notably those New York State) which would have been very useful the 
analysis. Its principal value may stimulate more discriminating use mar- 
riage and divorce statistics and encourage the extraction from inadequate data 
least major portion the information they contain. 

The series five handbooks for the collection social welfare statistics New 
York State represent very noteworthy achievement the development sta- 
tistics welfare administration. They were prepared the Division Research 
the State Department Welfare with the other Divisions the 
Department and part demonstration project financed the Spelman Fund. 

remarkable that public and private social agencies are commonly required 
render strict account their receipts and expenditures money but are only 
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expected give crude and perfunctory account the persons they receive and 
discharge and the services they perform (for which presumably the funds are re- 
ceived and expended!). Here attempt organize for entire state regular 
reporting the fundamental facts concerning several types agencies, their 
affiliations and finances, the people they serve, and the work they perform. The 
functioning social organization institution not simple. There are uni- 
versally applicable units comparable dollars and cents with which services can 
measured. The flow work must measured terms applications, residents 
admitted, residents under care during month, mothers’ allowances granted, children 
received, children transferred, patient-days, clinic visits, cases discharged, etc. 
Each these categories must defined manner which will make the monthly 
reports agencies comparable and consistent. (For one the forms for child caring 
agencies the instructions and definitions cover ten pages.) Even these categories 
provide only general outline the operations social agencies leaving expert 
appraisals and special surveys the task evaluating the services and measuring 
their effectiveness. 

These handbooks are noteworthy for their discussion why these statistics 
should collected and for the outline forms for proposed tabulations which they 
include. They incorporate the experience gained the Russell Sage Foundation, 
the National Association Community Chests and Councils, the University 
Chicago, the Children’s Bureau, the Welfare Council New York City, the 
State Department Welfare, and other organizations which have pioneered the 
development standard social statistics. 

Although departments welfare other states are less favorably situated both 
their legal powers and their resources for the collection statistics, they can 
adopt and simplify these handbooks for their own use and thereby equip themselves 
for more effective administration welfare agencies and more intelligent under- 
standing their functioning. County and municipal agencies will also find them 
useful. Social statisticians will find them considerable light the meaning 
social welfare statistics. 

STEPHAN 

American Statistical Association 


Outline for Housing Study Course. Educational and Publicity Com- 
mittee, Housing Section. Welfare Council New York City, 1936. Pp. 50. 


$0.35. 
Bibliography Low-Cost Housing. Housing Information Bureau, New 
York city, 1936. Pp. 24. $0.15. 


The Outline combination syllabus problems, suggestions for teaching and 
study, and bibliography. divided into nine sections and designed for high 
school course ten sessions. The sections are: 

Study the Housing Problem? 

What the History Providing Adequate Shelter? 

the Present Conditions Sub-Standard Housing—Their Underlying Causes and 

Have Been Made Improve Housing Conditions Through Legislation 
Date? 

What Has Been Achieved These Measures. 

Organizations for Low-Cost (or Limited Dividend) Housing Operating Without Any Form 
Government Aid Control—Having Tax Exemption—No Power Condemnation 

—No Control Rent. 
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What Part the Federal Government Taking Housing Today? 

Objectives Housing Program and Students’ Part Promoting It. 

How Europe Attempting Solve Housing Problems: Austria, England, France, Ger- 
many, Holland, Italy, Russia, Sweden, Switzerland. 


The sectional divisions are not uniform standard. Section Europe 
perhaps the least adequate all. Throughout, the Syllabus evidence the famil- 
iarity the committee with the problem housing. For initial, practical, and 
the committee has produced satisfactory guide for 
course study. 

The Bibliography the ordinary type, not annotated, but adequate enough. 

WRIGHT 


University Pittsburgh 


Public Opinion and Politics Eighteenth Century England. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1936. Pp. 436. $4.00. 


This book review political and journalistic highlights between the years 
1700 and 1742; and this period, will recalled, was crammed with political strife 
and was very close the beginnings systematic journalism England. After 
introductory chapter, dramatically reminding the reader about “the heritage 
the the author takes the tangled skein stories these forty-two years. 
sum, two lines development are followed side side: the ups and downs and 
political machinations queens, kings, ministers and church the one hand; and 
journalists and journals the other. Moreover, their mutual interpenetration 
exhaustively shown. Infinite pains are taken display and describe the temper 
the times and picture the personal struggles for power Godolphin, Harley, 
Marlborough, Walpole, Carteret, Townshend, Bolingbroke and many others; and 
this description accomplished, considerable extent, the device in- 
corporating within the author’s own language the words, phrases, sentences and 
titles taken from the vast mass journalistic stuff the times. For instance, here 
paragraph picked random: 

were well disposed, said, but enemies the church were busier than 
its friends. ‘Bank-bills, places, lies, threats, promises, entertainments’ were ‘every- 
where employed corrupt men’s affections, and mislead their judgments.’ [And 
how much like our own times this sounds! F.E.L.] the ministers won the next 
election, their opponents would not have another chance. ‘Clubs, Coffee-houses, 
addresses’ were full accusations that the Queen’s ministery had favored the 
Pretender. was ill omen that the ‘King’s first compliment his people after 
English ground’ was the ‘removal the Duke Ormond.’ was ‘brave, 
loyal the Queen, held money contempt, but was churchman and church- 
man could not 

“There were other writers both sides. January, 1715, from his bed, Defoe 
sent Reply Traitorous Libel intitled English Advice the Freeholders Eng- 
(p. 171). 

Attention given early the book the part played the many coffee-houses 
disseminating rumors, satires, scurrility, scandals, falsehoods among the largely 
illiterate populace London; and writer the time—about 1720—reasons 
follows: “If there were News, who would the Coffee-house? And there 
was Coffee-house, where would Parliaments directed? Diets advised? The 
Conduct Princes examined? The Management able and honest Ministers 
applauded and evil, corrupt ones censured?” (p. 249). 
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The tone the book wholly objective; there abundant evidence exhaustive 
study original sources; and the index huge. The author assumes, however, that 
his readers are pretty well acquainted with the main outlines English historical 
development. 


Ohio State University 


American Opinion Roman Catholicism the Eighteenth Century. 
Mary (Ray), B.V.M. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. Pp. 456. $4.75. 

have had two Roman Catholic Chief Justices the United States (Roger 
Taney and Edward White) and one major party candidate for the presidency. 
Even such relatively small record public recognition Catholic citizenship 
wide jump from American anti-Catholic feeling during our colonial era. have all 
known about general terms but, Evarts Greene points out his brief 
Foreword the book under review, not generally realized the extent 
and intensity anti-Catholic (p. 5). The author, member Catholic 
sisterhood, offers the first comprehensive account the extent and degree 
this feeling, this ‘Popery’ composite monster reaching out its 
tentacles draw all good Protestants destruction brought America 
the early immigrants part their intellectual and religious and 
nourished the new world dominant influence for several generations 
clergy almost uniformly hostile the Church Rome; educational system, 
equally antagonistic press which catered political, racial and religious 
antipathies; colonial governments which, with few exceptions, would exclude the 
Catholic from the province penalize him after had entered; non-English 
immigration with European experience that had been for the most part educa- 
tion (p. 394). Add that the fact that there were generations 
colonists who had “‘no contact whatever with Catholic the flesh” that, where 
contact did exist were complicated political, economic inter- 
national rivalry that religious partisanship was strengthened rather than weakened. 
Religion was the scapegoat which bore the onus many selfish sordid policy 
that could not bear the light (pp. 394-95). 

Sister Augustina’s work comprehensive and scholarly account, painstak- 
ingly documented and objectively presented. is, however, largely historical 
narrative (apparently intended such) which suggests many fascinating and im- 
portant sociological inquiries but does not attempt them. Likely, will serve 
indispensable starting point for them. spite its some thousand footnotes 
very readable. The appended pages closely printed Bibliographical Notes 
are excellent, including bibliographies, collections and digests laws, separate 
lists Sources” and Sources,” charters, statutes, acts, 
colonial and state archives, sermons, almanacs, ballards, broadsides, early American 
poetry and drama, advertising bills, newspapers, etc. etc. Additional titles less 
usefulness are referred footnotes (p. 397). The index extensive and 
careful. 

While there much religious intolerance left this country apparent from 
this book that have made enormous progress since our colonial days. Because 
the objective scholarship this book one lays away with more confidence still 
better future. For that, too, owe thanks the author. 

Brown Mason 


Colorado Woman’s College 
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Culture and Conscience. GRAHAM and HERBERT 
May. Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1936. Pp. 


356. $2.50. 
Indian Thought and Its Development. ALBERT New York: 
Henry Holt and Co., 1936. Pp. xii+272. $2.50. 


Here are two books widely contrasting content and method, yet both value 
for the student the social thought the ancient civilizations. and Con- 
science excellent digest the most recent data and interpretations bearing 
Hebrew thought the Biblical period. Part the Breasted tradition, im- 
peccable scholarship and essentially religious theme. Some sociologists will set 
aside because the latter trait, but dogmatism has place science. are 
enjoined the anthropologist gaze upon the religious rites preliterates sym- 
pathetically, are gain any understanding their inner meaning; quite 
necessary deal charitably with those our contemporaries who happen 
have different “glimpse the cosmos.” and Conscience particularly 
valuable means bringing sociological knowledge the Palestinian past 
date; most have too long remained content with Wallis’ Sociological Study 
the Bible (1912). 

The other book included this review was not written specialist nor, indeed, 
member the professorial guild, but Albert Schweitzer. This missionary, 
physician, musician, and philosopher makes claim any knowledge the 
original tongues which Indian thought has expressed itself, but has relied 
German, French, and English translations and commentaries. Nevertheless, 
extraordinarily illuminating and compact study that one layman, least, 
has merits that more learned treatises not manifest. resolutely avoiding en- 
cumbering detail and everywhere keeping the goal general intelligibility view, 
has succeeded bringing order into veritable maze. Its chief shortcoming, 
far the sociologist concerned, its concentration philosophical problems, 
but nevertheless its treatment ethics popular Indian thought, laws and caste, 
the reasons for the disappearance Buddhism India, monastic ethics, and the 
significance the Dharma teaching make useful for the sociologist interested 


things Hindu. 


Smith College 


The Emergence Human Culture. New York: The 
Macmillan Co., 1936. Pp. 189. $2.00. 


this carefully thought-out work, the author has traced the evolution culture 
from its biological bases the present, adding the apparently inevitable chapter 
culture and progress. agrees with the now generally accepted dictum that the 
cultural order cannot explained terms man’s organic nature, but must 
understood terms itself, other words, terms functions and function- 
ing entities. Professor Warden sets forth the three-fold mechanism the cultural 
order invention, communication, and social habituation. this last term meant 
the transmission cultural elements later generations through in- 
formal well formal tuition, and social pressures. Building Wissler’s universal 
culture pattern, presents his own organization the primary culture pattern 
relation human nature, relating types cultural activities list what 
considers the twelve basic needs traits human behavior. 

The author seems more home his own field comparative psychology than 
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that culture, yet brings bear his studies the former field upon the problems 
cultural development and diffusion. Sociologists may well note such observations 
and customs may exist knowledge but insofar they are effective, 
they are social the fact that whole pattern human life, from the 
cradle the grave, cast into cultural mold from which there 
The author rightly criticizes the frequent confusion the cultural with the social 
and the resultant neglect the analysis the impingement culture social 
relationships. 

The book should value helping orientate the student the biological 
and social sciences and providing readable summarization the subject for 
the layman. The bibliography, containing items, discriminating one. 


North Carolina State College and 
University North Carolina 


Hundred Years Anthropology. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co., 1936. Pp. 400. 


This queer stuff. Anthropology defined “‘the science which means, 
course, that virtually all the social sciences, substantial part biology, and 
odds and ends from the.whole field human knowledge are dragged between the 
covers. Most anthropologists define their subject similarly but, happily enough, 
few have the courage their definitions. The book has all the faults the old 
encyclopedic sociology without even manifesting the synthetic characteristics that 
many the encyclopedic treatises undeniably possess. Haddon’s little book the 
history anthropology, old is, still far superior this hodge-podge. Let 
range here and there Appendix Chronological List Men and Events 
the History Luther’s Theses Wittenberg; Storming the 
Bastille, French Revolution; Commission Appointed Danish Government 
Investigate Geology and Natural History; Reform Bill, Herbert Spencer’s System 
Synthetic Philosophy, First Principles;—but why on? The book itself just 
miscellaneous this. Appendix II, however, may interest: Some Principal 
Congresses, Anthropological Museums, Societies, and Periodicals Various Coun- 
tries the World; further, the bibliography has few items not ordinarily listed. 
Otherwise, thumbs down. 

BEcKER 

Smith College 


Psychologia Social. Ramos. Rio Janeiro: 
Livraria José Olympio, 1936. Pp. 371. 


This the second treatise social psychology appear Brazil within year, 
and marks the growth decided interest that country the analysis human 
personality relation the cultural environment and the analysis the psycho- 
social processes. The author has least speaking acquaintance with practically 
all the North American social psychologists, but that has confused some their 
intellectual habitats the following passage will show: the ‘instinctivist’ 
psychologists, with some divergencies concepts, may cited: Floyd Allport, 
Bogardus, Ellwood, Bernard, Krueger and (p. 18). also 
frequently cites various European authorities. The book whole consists very 
largely statement and correlation the views multitude authors and in- 
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vestigators rather than attempt present original system. The viewpoint 
McDougall perhaps most frequently cited, especially with reference instincts 
and emotions and the method personality integration. 

Part devoted the supposed instinctive foundations personality and the 
building habits the social adjustment process, which the author divides his 
attention between behavioristic and psychoanalytic viewpoint, with some refer- 
ence Kretschmer’s theories. Part (Mental Interaction) carries chapters 
suggestion, imitation, and sympathy more less after the manner the French 
and Scottish schools; conflict and psycho-social maladjustment, emphasizing the 
more legitimate psychiatric approach; and public opinion, censorship, propa- 
ganda and leadership. Part III (Psycho-Social Structures) begins with social groups 
and the individual and society and proceeds examination the psychology 
culture, primitive mentality, affective magico-symbolic logic, primitive con- 
ceptions reality, and the survival primitive structures. Thus will seen 
that the author’s treatment runs the whole gamut the modern field social 
psychology, from instinct social conditioning and from individual conflict 
cultural analysis. Nearly thirty pages bibliography introduce the North Ameri- 
can reader some European and South American titles that ordinarily does 


not see. 


Washington University 


Group Leadership. New York: Wharton and Co. 
1936. Pp. 259. $2.50. 

President Leigh Bennington College has written clear, simple, and practical 
book the leadership groups, large and small. aimed use the 
presiding officers organizations whose function guide discussion. has 
the great virtue being written simple, non-technical vocabulary, being free 
from needless repetition, and being accurately geared the needs many 
those for whom wrote it. 

The best part the book, the reviewer’s opinion, that which deals with 
group thinking the small group. Here Dr. Leigh obviously familiar with most 
the best thinking which has been done discussion method recent years, but 
instead rearranging old ideas, able present the subject with fresh insights 
and vital first-hand approach. You feel sure that himself good discussion 
leader intuition and experience. 

The rest the book dealing with large meetings and with organizations seems 
less illuminated with helpful suggestions new insights. While true that larger 
meetings often require the formal handling described, the reviewer believes many 
could and use methods more nearly approximating the more informal method 
group thinking described the first the book. Where the occasion demands 
formal treatment, group leaders will find Mr. Leigh’s methods far superior the 
timeworn Rules Order Mr. Robert which may have guided him date. There 
throughout freedom from legalistic approach, pragmatic tendency base 
procedure common sense, which could generally adopted would enliven 
many deadly committee meeting. The springs human intercourse groups are 
often choked needless and futile parliamentarianism that refreshing 
find book which should serve sweep away some those clogging traditions and 
encourage think clearly, simply, and freshly. 
Grace 
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Body, Soul and Society. CHARLES OBERMEYER. New York: Basic Books, 
Inc., 1936. Pp. 106. 


Made sell those who would acquire knowledge psychology evening, 
this book sacrifices scientific approach popular metaphysics the 
which the behaviorists are condemned too simple-minded, the gestaltists and 
psychoanalysts are approved the main, and McDougall looked upon 
prophet. The author rejects the Pavlov and Watson over- 
simplified mechanics and demands the introduction philosophic interpretation 
(of which there was once end) into the psychology conduct and social relations. 
There fundamental grasp the mechanisms social psychology. 


Washington University 


Physique and Psychosis. Comparative Psy- 
chology Monographs, Vol. 13, No. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins 
Press, 1936. Pp. 73. $1.25. 


Physique and Psychosis the latest the studies the relationship between 
morphologic types and personality which were stimulated Kretschmer’s Koerper- 
bau und Charakter. 

The investigation based data for 407 male white patients, whom 125 were 
schizophrenes and 125 circulars, while the remainder had various psychoses, ex- 
clusive those with definitely physical diseases and those with major physical 
defects. 

this study, diagnosis the impression type tended support Kretschmer’s 
findings. Indices and anthropometric measurements were found the average 
differentiate the three types—pyknic, athletic, and asthenic—al- 
though the data indicated that the athletic may not true type. While mathe- 
matically significant anthropometric differences were found between circular and 
schizophrenic patients, the amount overlapping was too great for the differences 
much diagnostic value. Although definite relationships between bodily 
type and pre-psychotic personality were shown, pyknics predominated over the 
asthenics and athletics the group, while the reverse was true for the 
group. The shortcomings the sample, however, made impossible 
definitely either prove disprove the Kretschmer theory. 

Certainly any student beginning the study the relationship between physique 
and mental diseases should consider Dr. Burchard’s monograph the subject 
important point departure, with its impartial summarization and analysis 
the previous work the field well its detailed analysis his own data. 

This whole type investigation shows the danger constructing theory and 
then attempting fit the material the theory, without sufficient consideration 
factors which might operate against such arbitrary procedure. The danger the 
small numbers often used and the lack adequate control groups are recognized 
the author. One takes for granted that his weighing the pros and cons his 
own material such great degree warranted not much the actual data 
the possibilities inherent this type research. 

WINSTON 

Division Social Research 

Works Progress Administration 
Washington, 
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